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NEW YORK LIFE CELEBRATES ITS NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 
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SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 
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Aggressiveness of the Agent 
Stability of the Company 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. 
San Francisco: Fire Office——200 Bush St. 


Marine Office——231 Sansome St. 














Chicago Office: Jackson Boulevard 










| Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 


Charleston, or Huntington? 





Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 


Glad to furnish full information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| sharp tools, keen, efficient . . . essentials of perfect 
workmanship, no matter what the field 

| modern life requires accuracy .. . its tools must be fault- 
lessly aligned for the tasks required of them 

| life insurance demands this and more . . . its service 
| must be personalized . . . its tools must be adjustable. 
| fitted to individual uses 

such tools and such service Girard offers to its represen- 
|| tatives 

for ambitious men 


Girard opportunities are available 


who can qualify 


| GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
| Opposite Independence Hall 
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ACHIEVEMENT— 
An Increase of $34,404,304.00 insurance in force 
during 1934. 

More than $14,000,000.00 Increase in Assets and 
$5,500,000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 
31st, 1929, to December 3lst, 1934 
a half billion dollar 


Grown to Company in 30 


vears. 
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EXCELLENCE— 
The prestige that arises from financial stability and 
vears of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico rep- 
resentative. Practical and attractive selling fea- 
tures open new avenues of business and complete 
the equipment of the man in the field 


POWER— 
$124.58 in Assets for each $100.00 of liabilities. 


$52,721,865.75 in Assets and $10,401,100.02 in Sur- 
plus on December 31st, 1934 


PLANS— 


Agency conventions announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both old and 
new territories 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 
WwW. L. MOODY, JR., President F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 
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Fifteen years have passed since the Phoenix Mutual 
began to employ only full-time men on its sales force. 





In that fifteen years, the company has made steady 
progress. Its achievements pay tribute to the sound- 
ness of its sales plans and the loyalty of its men. But 
never has there been a greater tribute than the com- | 
pany’s record for 1934! Here are the highlights: 














41% Increase in Sales: With practically the same 
| size field force, new life insurance paid for in 1934 
showed a gain of 41% over 1933. 


| 48% Gain in New Premiums: Excluding single 
premiums, new first year premiums increased 48%. 


Gain in Insurance in Force: Insurance in force 
increased about $600,000 —a noteworthy achieve- 
ment this year, especially for a company not writing 
group or industrial insurance. _ 


Record Income: Total premium income was larger Lou 
than in any previous year and exceeded 1933 by | 


$3,770,000. 


Other Increases: Assets increased $10,000,000 and 
surplus, $996,000. In the past five years, assets have 
grown $40,000,000. 
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A copy of the company's 84th Annual Statement 
and Presidents Report will be sent on request. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ORGANIZED IN 1851 
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Crockards, Pollards and Gold 


OLD has intrigued the minds of men perhaps since that day 
G centuries ago when, hammered and burnished, its yellow 
splendor attracted some barbarian belle and won for its 
artisan her favor. Civilized man put it to use. In time he measured 
all else in terms of its value. Seeking it, adventurous souls have 
led the world to discoveries of continents and have inspired prog- 
ress and advance in arts and science beyond every other produc- 
tion of nature. Gold, which on the one hand expands great souls 
and leads them through ambition to the pinnacle of success and, 
on the other, provokes greed and envy, has toppled nations and 
empires and has drawn men to crime. 

Yet with all the activities that gold has motivated, it has re- 
tained its importance in the more stable fields of economic and 
social procedure. Therein it is considered acommodity. As such, 
for centuries it has been the backbone of trade and credit. Amer- 
ica has builded her financial house upon the foundation of gold 
and the fortunes reared were with gold as a base. A monetary 
cataclysm and a social convulsion brought a presidential edict 
taking America from the gold standard and devaluing its dollar 
content. 

This order, often questioned and denounced, restricted the re- 
habilitation program which its accompanying legislation initiated. 
Finance and commerce marked time till the Supreme Court had 
rendered its decision, a counterpart of which was reached at the 
fair court of Saint Ives in the year 1300. In Knapp’s Germanic 
History it is recorded that Richard May complained that John 
Stanground had unjustly broken a covenant in that he had paid his 
debt for an ox and a pig in“crockards and pollards” instead of in 
sterling. At the time when the covenant was made one crockard 
or pollard was customarily rated at one penny sterling, but be- 
tween the beginning and the ending of the transaction the king 
issued a proclamation prohibiting crockards and pollards through- 
out England, “so that no one should receive them save only at the 
rate of two crockards or pollards for one penny sterling.” ‘The 
jurors of the Fair Court thereupon decided that the King’s ordi- 
nance should prevail instead of their own custom. 

Evidence that the decision of the Supreme Court was awaited 
to reawaken and reinfuse trade and commerce with an onward 
march ready to take advantage of the markets which had been 
previously opened and the money that was available in banks was 
apparent the morning after the decision. The financial news on 
Tuesday contained such headlines as “Stocks jump on decision, 
rails leading”; “Chicago wheat up 3c.”; “Bonds advanced on wide 
front”; “Gold rule paves way for new issues.” 

To property insurance men the gold ruling is most important. 
Inflated values of property and commodity by it are established. 
The increased trade indicated is a reliable pointer of the way to 
increased insurance demands for the protection that property in- 
curance accords. Those agents who aim to capitalize on every 
proffered opportunity must not delay in their efforts to have every 


expanding value properly insured. 
ey « & 














RIOR to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, when life was lived 
leisurely manner and 
speed had not yet king, the 
liability, 


in a more 
become 
questions of accidents and 
now have them, were few 
With the advent of 


the automobile, when 60 miles per hour 


such as we 
and far between. 
in travel has become almost a standard 
speed, accidents resulting in damages 
and injuries to persons and property 
oss have become a _ serious 
Che instrumentality of the automobil« 


revolutionized 


problem. 


travel, ou! 


has really 
provincialism, and the responsibilities 
of the owner of this type of vehicle to 
the public 
Hundreds of 
biles, buses and motor trucks covering 


thousands of automo- 


the highways of our country, operated 
by all kinds of drivers, have been the 
cause of the death of one-half million 
this country alone from 1921 
This is much greater than our 
total casualties during the World War 
During the year of 1930 over a million 


pre ople in 


to 1930. 


sustained injuries of some kind 
or other due to motor vehicles alone 
The loss due to property damages 
caused by automobiles cannot be fully 


people 


estimated, since no complete records are 
btainable on the subject. It must run 
nto tremendous figures. 


Cause of Agitation 

In view of this, it is safe to say that 
about one-sixth of all the accidents oc- 
curring in the United States alone are 
due in one way or another to motor 
vehicles. With this in mind, you can 
readily understand why the question of 
coverage on the part of the owner and 
the operator of cars has caused so much 
agitation in the past few years, not 
only in the United States, but in Eu- 
rope also. There is no doubt that a 
person carrying proper insurance on 
his car is in a better position to com- 
pensate the injured than the 
who is not covered. 

With the increase of accidents due to 
the operation of motor vehicles, the 
states have endeavored to solve these 
problems from the social viewpoint. 
Statutes have been enacted regulating 
the operation of the motor vehicle under 
certain circumstances, limiting the 
speed, prescribing certain definite signs, 
requiring the giving of assistance to a 
person injured, requiring reports of ac- 
cidents to the state, and other things. 
But despite these regulations, accidents 
are still piling up, with attendant in- 
conveniences to all parties concerned. 
In most cases the injured person not 
only must undergo the pain and suffer- 
ing occasioned by his injuries but must 
also lose time from his work, thereby 
losing his salary, and must pay for the 
costs of medical attendance. In a good 
many instances there is no legal lia- 


person 


ompulsory Automobile 


and Some Other 


By A. J. GOLDIN 


Pennsylvania attorney, lecturer and 


author of “Insurance Law in Penna.” 


bility or financial responsibility on the 
part of the motorist, and the injured 
person does not recover for his pain 
and suffering or the financial loss at- 
tending his incapacity. 

The necessity of some solution of the 
problem has become increasingly ap- 
parent. Many and varied are the 
propositions advanced, but the follow- 
ing are the most important: 

1. Compulsory Automobile Insurance 

Act. 

2. American Automobile 

or A. A. A. Act. 

3. Proposed Compensation Acts for 

Automobile Damages. 

1. Driver’s Responsibility Act. 


Association 


Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
Law 

The act that has caused the most 
discussion is an act called the Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance Act. 
When this act was first taken up it 
seemed to be the panacea for all motor 
accident ills. The history of it is in- 
teresting. 

It became the law in Denmark in 
1918; in Finland, in 1925; Norway, 
1926; Great Britain, in 1930, and is in 
force in some of the cantonments of 
Switzerland. I am unable to say 
whether these countries have had any 
success with this law, but in view of 
the fact that there is not very much 
motor vehicle traffic in these countries, 
especially in the rural districts, because 
of the high price of an automobile or 
truck, and the financial condition of 


the average citizen in these countries, 
I do not think that the problems that 
face us in America arise in these coun- 


tries. 


The Massachusetts Act 


The only state of our Union that in- 


corporated this law into its statute 
books is Massachusetts. After much 
agitation, it passed in this state in 


1925. and became effective in 1927. I 
might say, before going into the provi- 
sions of this law, that every state has 
a compulsory automobile insurance law, 
insofar as it affects common carriers, 
including bus lines, taxicabs, and trucks 
operating as common carriers, and re- 
quiring a certificate of public conve- 
nience from the state public service 
commission. It has worked well in these 
cases, because the compulsory insur- 
ance is based on their use of a license 
as a carrier, and they can be fully cov- 
ered and watched by the various state 
agencies. There is no objection to 
when used in this manner. 

The Massachusetts act is the only 
one that applies alike to all motor vehi- 
cles belonging to resident owners. It 
not only applies to the owner of a car 
but “any person responsible for its 
maintenance, operation, control or usé, 
with the express or implied consent of 
the owner.” It provides for the estab- 
lishment of financial responsibility as 4 
condition precedent for annual regis- 
tration, which may be accomplished by 
the filing of a liability bond, a sufficient 
cash deposit with the Commissioner of 
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Insurance Legislation 


Remedial Acts 


Legal and Historical Highlights of 


Wassachusetts Act. 


4.A.A. Bill and 


the Compulsory Compensation Plan 


Motor Vehicles, or the having of a sat 
sfactory policy of liability insurance. 
The premium rates for the 
is established by the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles of that state, with the 
assistance of an administrative board, 
created for that purpose. If any insurer 
operating and doing business in Massa- 


insurance 


husetts refuses to insure an applicant 
without an adequate reason, the insurer 
nay be forced by the administrative 
board to take this coverage. 

Before the injured one can recover in 
Massachusetts under its act, suit must 
’ begun in the Massachusetts courts 
ind a judgment entered against the 


lefendant. 


Shortcomings of Act 


Now having discussed what the act 

vers, let us ask what the act does not 
and what the reactions are to it, 

y those directly affected. 

1. It forees undesirable risks on 

stock insurance companies who desire 

This, of 


urse, necessarily cuts down the prof- 


to operate in this state. 


+o £ 


its of the insurer, especially so when 


is so difficult to have the rates in- 


reased in this state. Since the oper- 
ition of the act, a number of insurance 
ompanies have been compelled to liqui- 
late, and a number of the larger com- 
panies have been compelled to give up 


ieir right to do business in the Bay 


2. It has not decreased accidents, but 


instead the rate of accidents have ma- 


terially increased. 
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. It does not insure quick payment 
of claims, for no one can recover under 
the act unless he brings an action in 
court to recover. The dockets of the 
Massachusetts courts are full to over- 
flowing by reason of the influx of cases. 
It has been a harvest for unscrupulous 
ambulance chasers and unethical phys- 


icians. 


Incomplete Coverage 


1. It does not cover “out of state” 
cars, or cars that come from a foreign 
state for a short time, or such cars 
that just pass through the state. 

5. It does not eliminate the thous- 
ands of “bootleg’’ cars that are being 
operated in the state and that are not 
insured. These cars, of course, are 
oO} erated by the careless and most irre- 
sponsible, as we already know, and op- 
erators of such cars usually cause the 
severest injuries and the greatest dam- 
ages to those with whom they come in 
contact. 

The act does not cover accidents 
caused on private grounds, such as fill- 
arking fair 


grounds, or damages caused outside of 


piaces, 


ing stations, } 
the state by its citizens. The owner of 
a car may provide himself for such 
liability if a larger premium is paid 
for such insurance. The average per- 
son purchases the cheapest coverage 
that he can buy, with the result that 
accidents that occur in the places men- 
tioned are not covered. 

7. The operator and not the 
Massachusetts is liable 


owner 


of the car in 


for the damages caused, if not operated 
on the owner’s business, or without his 
consent, express or implied. Many ac- 
cidents occur under these conditions 
and the injured person cannot collect 
from the irresponsible operators. 

8. Neither the state nor any munici- 
pality is required to insure its motor 
vehicles. Operators of such cars are 
usually irresponsible, and much loss is 
caused by accidents caused by the op- 
ration of state and municipally owned 


cars. 

9. “Hit and run’ 
covered. 

10. Only the Commissioner of Insur- 
with the 
consent of an agency organized by th« 
increase the rates for in 
surance. Any attempt to increase rates 
has the same repercussion as an in- 


victims are not 


ance, together advice and 


state, can 


crease of tax. The citizenry is aroused, 
and the question become a political foot- 
ball. The party in power or the party 
trying to get in power seizes the oppor- 
tunity to promise no change in rates. 
issue, and no 


It becomes a_ political 


longer a social one. Massachusetts is 
always up in the air on this question, 
and the real purpose of the act has 
never been realized. 

In the Swiss and English acts, insun 
ance companies may change their rates 
and pick out their own risks that they 
desire to cover. 

11. There can be no doubt that if 
it continues, and insurance companies 
refuse to take undesirable risks, that 
soon the people affected by reason of 
the clamor that they can raise, and the 
political strength they can show will 
have the state itself create its own in 
suring agency, which is much to be de- 
cried. The state will be compelled to 
operate this phase of a very important 
aleatory business, and suffer its at 
tendant losses, which must result from 
the incapable management of poli- 
ticlans. I have always been against 
states going into business. 

iz. i 
do the thing that he may not want to 
It further 
driver who is 


forces the average citizen to 


do, that is, carry insurance. 
legislates the careful 
poor off the streets, and places the care- 
less driver who can pay on the streets. 


Unpopularity of Method 


Compulsion, as we learned from our 
liquor laws of the past, is very unpopu 
lar with the American citizen. It 
resented by him. 

The automobile being a vital factor 
in the country’s business and social and 
economic life, the mass of law-abiding, 
careful drivers should be permitted the 
use of the highways and streets with- 
out placing unreasonable burdens on 
them. 

The only real legislation that we need 

(Concluded on page 15) 








With the Editors 


An Encouraging Start 

EW YEAR'S forecasts from 

almost every quarter in the 
life insurance business pointed to 
definite and permanent recovery, 
but it took the results of January 
in black and white to convince 
the skeptical that such forecasts 
were well founded. Of course, one 
swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, but it is difficult to reconcile 
the production totals of life in- 
surance companies for the month 
of January with continued de- 
pression. An increase of 38 per 
cent over the same period for 
1934 in Ordinary life production 
is reported by the companies re- 
porting to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. This is 
one of the largest comparative in- 
creases ever reported for a single 
month and augurs well for the 
continuance of the year around 
gains of last year. 

Industrial lines held up well, 
showing a negligible decrease un- 
der the monthly total for 1934. 
Group, always erratic, slumped 
markedly. When it is remembered 
that the year 1934 registered the 
first increase over the preceding 
twelve-month in a period of five 
years it is encouraging to see the 
month of January begin so aus- 
piciously. 

While the figures given by the 
Phoenix Mutual Life may not re- 
flect wide company experience, it 
is certain that a definite trend is 
indicated in their policy loan rec- 
ord for the first month of the 
vear. This company received the 
largest amount of policy loan re- 
payments for a month in its en- 
tire history during January, the 
gain in this item over the same 
month last year being 123 per 
cent. This record was not due to 
any repayment of unusual size, 
but was compiled through wide- 
spread and general repayments. 
This company reported also a 
drop of 29 per cent in policy loan 
demands. Such figures, more than 
any other measuring stick avail- 
able, indicate that the business 
machine is in operation and, bar- 
ring a barrage of political mon- 
key wrenches thrown into its 


gears, should continue its cheer- 
ful hum. 


"Institutonal Economics" 

T takes courage to recommend a 

900-page book to the insurance 
fraternity when such a_ book 
contains probably not more than 
a dozen specific references to 
insurance. Still Institutional 
Economics by John R. Commons, 
recently published by the Mac- 
millan Company, is entirely con- 


cerned with just those things 
upon which insurance life, 
fire and casualty depend. 


It is a critical examination of 
the past 250 years as it affects 
present political economy. 

John Lock to Franklin 
Roosevelt, from Mercantilism to 
Facism and Communism it ex- 
amines both the orthodox and the 
hetrodox, puts the preachments 
of two and a half centuries under 
the microscope and makes the 
present better understandable 
through the reflection upon it of 
all that has transpired econom- 
ically in the 10 generations since 
the English Revolution of 1689. 

To the actuary, the C.L.U., and 
the thousands of other serious 
readers in the insurance field 
here is a formidable, but worth- 
while book. The strong connec- 
tive tissue of thought that binds 
together every line is a challenge 
to careful and critical reading. 
Institutional Economics is a book 
that must be chewed thoroughly 


our 
From 


to be digested, but the effort 
brings a full reward. 
Why are we where we are 


politically, economically, 
Here is a book that 
abundance of an- 
swers. To men who must see 
themselves and their affairs in 
perspective and in relation to the 
shift of affairs, and who must dis- 
count the future with something 
of understanding here is worth- 
while reading. 


today 
ethically ? 
contains an 


From the Outside 
ECENTLY it was our privi- 
lege to study the records of 
an exhaustive research of life in- 
surance made in connection with 


the investigation of all factors 
which were adjudged to have a 
bearing on the erection of a pro. 
gram to effect economic security, 
This study was made under the 
direct supervision of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Security, created 
by Executive order. Upon the 
report of this committee, under 
the chairmanship of Secretary of 
Labor Perkins, was based the bill 
now before the Senate of the 
United States, providing not only 
old age annuities, unemployment 
compensation and health insur- 
ance but as well child welfare, 
accident compensation, and edu- 


‘ational and rehabilitation ser- 
vices. 
Life insurance, where consid- 


ered at all in the general report, 
was accorded an understanding 
appreciation, and it is confidently 
expected that the new social pro- 
gram and the institution of life 
insurance will be collaborating 
agencies in safeguarding “against 
misfortunes which cannot be 
wholly eliminated in this man- 
made world of ours.” That this 
accord is possible may in part be 
attributed to the findings of this 
special committee in analyzing 
life insurance. Answering the 
question, “To what extent does 
life insurance function as a sav- 
ings institution to meet the need 
for security?” and including in its 
presentation, “a summary of the 
trend of savings through life in- 
surance from 1929 through 1933,” 
this report contains a conclusion 
in which every life insurance man 
should take pride. It reads as 
follows: 

“The history of life insurance 
companies in the United States 
leaves no question of doubt as to 
their safety as a depository of 
funds and as a protection against 
premature death. The institution 
is rendering a valuable service to 
thousands who could not create 
equivalent estates in any other 
way.” 

It would indeed be pleasing and 
satisfying to record that this 
study contained not even a critical 
observation on life insurance pro- 
cedure. 
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Time 


At the annual meeting of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, Jr., and C. A. 
Spoerl were elected assistant treas- 


yrers, and T. H. Johnson, superin- 
tendent, group division, was pro- 
moted to assistant secretary, group 
division, all other officers and direc- 


tors being reelected. 





An adiustment of rates by the 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, effective February |, re- 
sults in some increases at the older 
ages and some decreases at younger 


ages. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of three new officers, Roy R. Benjamin 
as assistant secretary, and John R. 
Harris and Edward M. Keys as as- 
sistant secretaries. 





Hon. Frank G. Allen, former gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, is elected a 
director of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at the 72nd 
annual policyholders’ meeting. 





A Chicago jury indicts Frank S. 
Heilman, Evanston, Ill., with em- 
bezling $22,000 from the Pacific 
States Life Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, the Illinois Mutual Life and the 
General Life Insurance Company. 





Stockholders of the newly chartered 
American Security Life Underwriters, 
Inc., of Dallas, Tex., hold their first 
meeting and elect Cleveland Perry 
president. 





Grand jury indictments charging 
grand larceny, conspiracy and em- 
bezlement of $300,000 from the 


American Life Insurance Company of 
Denver, Colo., are returned against 
C. W. Helser, president; N. J. O'Han- 
lon, vice-president; A. R. Seebass, Jr.. 
secretary: F. A. Heath, former pres- 
dent, and E. W. Larson, former vice- 
president, 





H. W. Miller, special agent for 
Central New York for the Commer 
cial Union Assurance qroup, is ap- 
pointed supervisor of the group's 
automobile writings for Eastern and 
Western territories. 





The Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
of Cincinnati is registered to transact 
business in Canada and 
LT. Hargreaves as Canadian chief 
agent, 





_ John P. Hollerith, secretary of the 
nland marine and special lines de- 
partment of the North British & Mer- 


appoints | 


cantile group, retires as of Feb. 28, | 


1938, to be succeeded by Secretary 
Charles Weller in the New York 
metropolitan area. 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., are ap- 
pointed general agents in the New 
York metropolitan and suburban 
territory of the Switzerland General 
insurance Company, Ltd., for fire and 
allied lines of insurance, excepting 


automobile, marine and inland ma- 
rine. 
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"Anything else from the mail order house?" 


"You might add some automobile insurance.” 


OUNDINGS| 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 
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HE various boards and bureaus that gov- 
ern competitive operations of both the 
fire and casualty insurance business are 


democratic organizations up to a point. 

They have, in other words, equal represen- 
tation among the members, the companies 
are levied proportionately for financial sup- 
port, and proper rotation is observed in the 
election of executive officers. The members 
of these organizations, however, accept the 
principle of majority rule with distinct res- 
ervations. 

In the case of routine matters that come 
before these bodies for consideration and ad- 
judication, heads are counted in the conven- 
tional parliamentary manner and there’s an 
end to’t. But in instances where the point at 
issue is close to the heart, or the purse of the 
company or companies subscribing to the 
minority report, it is not unusual for those 
who have been voted down to declare them- 
selves out. Secession is regularly resorted to 
when all other political devices fail. 

Thus, in the past few years, the business 
has witnessed, on occasion, important resig- 
nations from all the important organizations 
in the property insurance field. They have 
occurred in the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange and others. 

The observation is not set down here in 
criticism of either the bureaus or the rebels. 
It is always a moot question as to where co- 
operation leaves off and regimentation begins. 
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Tide 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, through its Federal Fi- 
nance Committee, urges a $2,000,- 
000,000 reduction in the projected 
$4,000,000,000 lump sum for new pub- 
lic works, representing the demand 
of organized business for at least a 
beginning of definite progress toward 
a balanced budget. 





The P.W.A. Division of Economics 
and Statistics reports to Secretary 
Ickes that a 27 per cent increase in 
construction volume during 1934 was 
due almost entirely to Government 
projects, private construction work 
having dropped to a new low level. 
The volume of construction remained 
in 1934 considerably more than 
$7,000,000,000 below the pre-depres- 
sion peak of nearly $11,000,000,000. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Feb. 16, 
1935, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, ciosed Monday at 
126.89 and closed Saturday at 127.67. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
27.73 and cloced Saturday at 27.52. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
97.14 and closed Saturday at 97.63. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 94.14 
and closed Saturday at 94.12. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 50!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 53!/2 per cent 
reported for last week. This is the sec- 
ond consecutive weekly decline. 





Cotton futures have not followed 
the upward trend in the prices of 
farm products and of commodities in 
general in recent months, according 
to a report issued by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. Futures last 
week gained 3 to 8 points net on 
better spot demand from mills. 

Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade stood at the end of 
last week practically where they were 
the week before, but the grain trade 
is looking forward with confidence 
that the gold clause decision will take 
the damper off trading activities. 





The ratio of fully insured accounts 
to total accounts in the 14,028 banks 
which are members of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance “Corporation is 
98.53 per cent, a study by the corpo- 
ration shows. The number of fully 
insured accounts is 10,548,778 out of 
a total of 10,856,922 accounts on 
Oct. |, 1934. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Feb. 9 totaled 592,560 
cars, which was a decrease of 5604 
compared with the preceding week, 
but an increase of 18,662 compared 
with the corrésponding week in 1934, 














EARLY RETURNS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The following figures from statements of Fire Insurance Companies covering the years 1934 and 1933 hare been compiled 


from returns made direct to The Spectator. 
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Relation of the Insured 
to the Companies 





Agent ts Idea 


Medium for Explain- 


ing Insurance Principles to Buyers 


By RALPH G. HINKLEY 


New England Mgr., American Insurance Co. 


F the relations as a whole between 
the public and the insurance com- 
panies are to be brought as near as 

possible to the ideal many things must 

be done, but all under the one heading 
mutual education. 

The two, of course, are dependent on 
each other, but both overlook that fact 
too often. Not so often as formerly, 
because I believe progress is being 
made toward better understanding. 

Company executives are continually 
endeavoring to simplify forms and at 
the same time take care of the diverse 
and shifting needs of the public under 
complex modern business conditions. 
At the same time, many industrialists, 
merchants and large property owners 
through various organizations are mak- 
ing known their wants and learning 
the principles of insurance, with a 
realization of the companies’ problems. 

What means should we employ to see 
that the same spirit of cooperation and 
mutual respect spreads to the general 
public, the home owner, and _ house- 
holder? 

Not by “good-will advertising” in 
newspapers, and magazines, for the 
close margin between profit and loss 
does not allow of it, and the funds of 
the companies are better conserved for 
the protection of their contracts. Cer- 
tain tests have been made and the 
results have been good, but on a broad 
basis it is too costly. 


Key to the Situation 


I believe that you local agents hold 
the key to the situation, individually 
and as an Association. You are the 
only every-day contact between the 
public and the companies. Your ex- 
ample as representatives of your com- 
panies and your daily talks with your 
customers vitally affect the relations 
between the two. 

Suppose all the companies were oper- 
ated on sound underwriting principles, 
appointed only high-grade agents, em- 
ployed only conscientious, diplomatic 


Address before Manchester Fire & Cas- 
ualty Association, Feb. 19, 1935 


and fair but not necessarily “loose” ad- 


justers. That would get rid of a lot of 


friction, but there would still remain 
the factor of rates and rating methods 
over which there is such widespread 
controversy. 

We all remember how, only two short 
years ago, assureds and mortgagees 
were worried about the solvency of the 
insurance companies. More people than 
ever before, except possibly after the 
San Francisco conflagration, asked for 
financial statements, refused to ac- 
cept companies not up to some arbi- 
trary standard in capital or surplus. 


Handling Rate Complaints 


Yet, now that the companies as a 
whole are showing gains, even on 
a market value basis for securities, a 
great many of these same people are 
saying “rates are too high!” 

If a company is feeble, they don’t 
want it, and if rates are charged suf- 
ficient to build up reserves for con- 
flagrations, abnormal losses, and finan- 
cial contingencies, the companies are 
“robbers” and “there ought to a law.” 

This is where you come in. When 
you meet the person, whether one of 
your assureds or not, who starts “crab- 
bing” about insurance rates, or the way 
losses are settled, what do you do? 

To my own knowledge too many 
agents take what they think is the 
course of least resistance and either 
openly agree, or lie down and take it. 
By doing so, they admit either that 
they are ashamed of their own busi- 
ness or do not know enough about it 
to defend it. 

It’s a good idea to let the “crabber” 
get it out of his system, and I’m not 
advocating going at him “tooth and 
nail.” He’s entitled to his own opinion 
on the facts as he sees them up to then. 
Why not ask him some simple questions 
based on the impossibility of his getting 
real worry-proof insurance at inade- 
quate rates. If he cannot see that point, 
I’ll grant you need go no further. Then 
you can answer the fool according to 
his folly and pass on. 


However, they are few who will not 
admit that. Then go on to expiain the 
insurance, its indispensable 
place in the credit structure, its genera] 
principles, the necessity for non-dis- 
criminatory and adequate rates, ete. 
You'll be surprised at the favorable re- 
action, and if every agent took it upon 
himself to seek and perform that sort 
of missionary work the benefits would 
be invaluable to the public. 

To be able to do this you, yourselves, 
must learn your own business and be- 
lieve in it. One easy way to do this is 
to represent only companies to which 
you can be loyal because of their be- 
ing operated on proper principles. 
Among those will be appointments only 
of real agents. 

Thus the standards of the business 
will be raised, there will be fewer mis- 
understandings, and the public and the 
companies will realize their interde- 
pendence. 


uses of 


A Comparison of Private 
and Government Enterprise 

Being in the roll of private enter- 
prises (as distinguished from _ those 
which are operated by governments), 
insurance companies and their execu- 
tive and agency staffs have no delusions 
respecting the superiority of the one 
and the mass inefficiency of the other. 

Here is an example of the difference 
between two kinds of ambulance ser- 
vices. It may not be generally known 
that there are the two kinds—the pub- 
licly operated and the privately oper- 
ated. Keeping in view the office filled by 
these vehicles, one of sound sense and 
feeling would naturally conclude that 
the greatest care would be observed in 
the performance of duty. On the au- 
thority of the Scully-Walton Ser- 
vice: “Careening through metropolitan 
streets in public ambulances with their 
sirens a-scream may be a hazardous 
occupation, but riding in private am- 
bulances involves comparatively little 
risk.” 

It is stated that during a period of 
thirty-two months ending Sept. 1, last, 
that company’s ten cars carried nearly 
20,000 patients, covering approximate- 
ly 500,000 miles without a single in- 
jury to passengers or personnel. Pre- 
miums aggregating $3,697 for $50,000 
public liability with losses of only $255 
due to slight injury to one pedestrian 
and $978 on $5,000 property damage 
coverage, with no losses. On this rec- 
ord the company’s rates were reduced 
23 per cent. Expressing this in terms 
of premium per car, we have $183.16 
for $50,000 public liability as against 
a cost of $578.50 for public ambulances 
and on $5,000 property damage, $39.27 
as against $234 for public ambulances. 
Verily, verily each has its reward. 
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ete. 
re- 
pon Mr. Small, Mr. Harper. 
sort president of Underwriters’ recently elected vice-presi- 
uld Laboratories, Chicago, is dent and agency director 
beginning his second 3- of the Maryland Casualty 
year term as a director of Company, would have made 
ves, the American Standards a swell man for the Cana- 
be Association. He is also a dian Mounted Police. For 
3 is member of its Standards he has that rare ability to 
‘ich Council, its Safety Code recall instantly names and 
be- a - ree — faces. He meets you once 
9 cones tandards and always remembers you. 
les, Comm'ttee. For more than we nome tenet 
nly ten years he has served as with a oe ra stat P 
chairman of the Electrical 10.00 _ ar 4 _—s © 
Committee of the N.F.P.A. 000, i pee Se 
ess end hes hed much te do usual memory is a distinct 
1is- with revisions of the Ne- asset. The Maryland Casu- 
the tional Electrical Code pub- alty has been his only busi- 
de- lished since 1924. ness connection. 
A. R. SMALL WM. T. HARPER 
er- 
3), Mr. Yetka, Mr. Downey. 
cu- Minnesota's newly appointed who recently became as- 
ns insurance commissioner, sistant secretary of the 
. has had a vigorous and Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
me hard-earned career. Born Company and of the World 
er. on a farm, Feb. 15, 1888, Fire & Marine, has been 
ce and with practically no active in the insurance field 
oF. public school education in for 28 years and has been 
na his early youth, Mr. Yetka with the Aetna 14 years. 
followed the carpenter He is a graduate of Dart- 
ib- trade for a while and later mouth College, class of 
or- attended 7“ was gradu- 1907. After a varied ex- 
. ated from the St. Paul : perience in the New Eng- 
7 College of Law. Admitted me land field he joined the 
to the bar of the state in special risk department of 
at 1920, and to practice be- the Aetna in 1921, becom- 
in fore the U. S. Supreme ing successively department 
u- Court, he has served in superintendent and depart- 
om aoe legal and public ment manager. 
' offices. 
an 
air 
us FRANK YETKA JOHN E. DOWNEY 
nN- 
‘le 
“i Mr. Chapman, Mr. Hollenbeck, 
st, 
ly is the new manager of the joined the Agricultural In- 
-, loss department of the surance Company as map 
: Agricultural and Empire clerk in 1915. In this ca- 
“fi State Insurance Companies, pacity and as examiner he 
sis Watertown, N. Y. He be- did some special field work 
00 gan with the Agricultural in the New England a 
9 as map clerk in 1920. In later becoming specie 
> eseite and wb 0 agent for the central part 
- ‘ — : of New York state until 
aminer. he served in the 
re Ww D ; ' +l called to the home office 
c- estern Department untt to assist in the supervision 
1928 and then became state of special lines. For th> 
od agent for both companies last ten years he has de- 
1S in Kentucky and Tennessee. voted most of hi: time to 
6 Since June of 193! he has special risk business and 
st been assisting Secretary recently was made manager 
2s GS. G. Inglehart in the loss of the company's special 
17 department. risk department. 
K. E. CHAPMAN A. L. HOLLENBECK 
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NOW it's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





This compact pocket-size booklet pick 
thread after a prospective agent ha 
life insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written 


een Bold « 


p the 


” 


frank and straightforward, non- 


technical in every respect, the suggestion is made 
that this thirty-six page booklet be made standard 
equipment for every new agent The author ex 


plains “the demands and exactions that our busi- 


ness makes of you as you enter it,” 
fore the new agent 
bilities it lays 


tion and procedure.” 


and puts be- 
‘the obligations and responsi- 
upon you through study, prepara- 
Plainly, it tells what every 


new agent “‘must face, what he is ‘up against’ ” 
in selling life insurance 
It is not intended to discourage the new mar 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be amons 
the first of educational matter given to him. It 
. can be used for the older agent who needs to be 
resold on the fundamental habits of life insurance 


Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C 
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Mr. David A. Lunden—Moore 
565 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Lunden—Moore 


I trust that you will be in- 
terested to know that I recently 
sold a $10,000 Retirement Annuity 
to Age 65 which I attribute solely 
to the use of your chart ''TODAY 
AND TOMORROW''. 


I feel this chart reduced 
sales resistance to such an extent 
that it was rather an easy task to 
obtain the assured's application. 

Very truly yours, 


1S. W. 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of the 
above chart on receipt of your 
remittance of 25c. 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Insurance Company of Maryland 


Fife One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
en al Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Faithful Insurance Companies in America. 
Sonal Complete line of life contracts. Offices 
TOPOS throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania. 


Delaware and the District of Columbia. 











Lo | 





CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 








Centre St. & Park Ave., Baitimore, Md. 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


























REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA 





THE METROPOLITAN 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD 


115 Broad Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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& S (No. 1 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} $ § 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his $ 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 
regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life $ 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 
this station. $ 
No one escapes the persistent reiteration of every station oa 
announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home 
Office Building . . . and the Southland Life’s own programs, 
three times a week, are the best in the South. B 
If you would like to associate with a Company like this, $ 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. $ 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 


SESSSSSSSSESESSSESSES 
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COMPULSORY LEGISLATION 


(Concluded from page 7) 


is based on the standpoint of national 
safety, and it should confine its pen- 
ind disabilities to those drivers 
guilty of offenses against the 
There can be no doubt 


alties 
prove! 
public welfare. 
that there is a class of reckless and 
financially persons who 
have demonstrated that they are an 
actua! menace to the general public and 
their fellow motorists. 

The American Automobile 
ation has formulated a proposed act, 
which is called the A. A. A. Act. This 
act places the direct responsibility 
where it should be placed, without fore- 
ing a large majority of the population 
with a burden as set forth under the 


irresponsible 


Associ- 


Massachusetts act. 


A. A. A. Act 


The A. A. A. Act, in substance, pro- 
vides : ; 

Upon conviction of the violation of 
any major safety provision of the mo- 
tor vehicle law of the state, defendant 
must surrender his operator’s license 
and registration plates to the state, un- 
less he can furnish and does furnish 
proof of his ability to respond to dam- 
ages for injuries to the person or prop- 
erty caused in the future. 

If the judgment that may be recov- 
ered by one injured by reason of the 
motorist’s negligence is not paid with- 
in 15 days after judgment is obtained, 
the defendant is required to surrender 
his operator’s license and his registra- 
tion plates, which shall not be there- 
after restored to him unless he has paid 
up to $5,000 on the judgment for per- 
sonal injuries or death caused to one 
person, or up to $1,000 on a judgment 
for property damages. The maximum 
of payments required is $10,000 on ac- 
count of all judgments for personal 
njuries or death resulting from any 
one accident. He must also furnish 
proof of his future ability to pay 
within the same limits for future dam- 
ages. The courts are required to notify 
the state department of these convic- 
tions or judgments. 

The proof of financial responsibility 
must consist of personal or corporate 
surety bond, guaranteeing payment of 
judgments within the limit prescribed 
above, or the deposit with the state of 
$11,000. This is sufficient, regardless 
f the number of motor vehicles oper- 
ated by the depositor. The fund must 


always be maintained. Of course, a 
policy of insurance within these limits 
will be acceptable. 

New Hampshire has passed this act, 
and it is working well, and the results 
hoped for have been obtained. 
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The benefits of this act are as fol- 
lows: 

1. No compulsory 
quired, with the result that the disad- 
vantages of the Massachusetts act are 


insurance is re- 


eliminated. 

2. Drivers of 
careful and 
noyed by compulsion. 

3. It eliminates the shiftless, 
sponsible and careless driver and takes 
him off the highways entirely, unless 
he can show some proof of responsi- 
bility. 

4. It penalizes the slothful and care- 
less and protects the careful and con- 


automobiles that are 
responsible are not an- 


irre- 


siderate. 

5. There is no specter of the state 
going into the insurance business. 

A new theory covering protection for 
the injured who have sustained dam- 
ages by reason of automobile accidents 
is the compulsory compensation insur- 
ance. 


Compulsory Compensation 
Insurance 


The outline of the proposed compen- 
sation plan was suggested by Judge 
Marx of Ohio, and was later investi- 
gated and the plan, as will be discussed 
with you in this paper, recommended 
by the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, in 
their report in 1932. 

This plan provides for payment for 
every accidental injury, fatal or non- 
fatal, caused by the operation of a mo- 
tor vehicle to any including 
passengers in the car, other than the 


person, 


owner himself, or the operator, while 
the vehicle is being operated by the 
owner or another with his consent, ex- 
press or implied. It two cars are in- 
volved in the same accident, each own- 
er would be liable for injuries to the 
passengers in his own car and for in- 
juries to the owner and/or the oper- 
ator of the other car. It imposes on 
the owner of all cars a liability for 
compensation for every accidental in- 
jury, fatal or non-fatal, caused by such 
car. 

It contemplates compulsory compen- 
sation insurance to be covered by pri- 
insurers, or a state fund, or 
both. It means that insurance will be 
unlimited as we now know it. The plan 
imposes liability for injuries “regard- 
less of fault,” and is thus a funda- 
mental departure from the law as it 
exists today in this class of cases. At 
the present time, in most jurisdictions, 
no one is liable for damages sustained 
by another unless they are occasioned 
through his fault or negligence. Also, 


vate 


Page 15 
it is generally the law that if the in- 
jured party was contributorily negli- 
gent, he cannot recover from the other 
party, despite the latter’s negligence. 
This compulsory compensation law 
would completely change this, and a 
passenger in a car, or a pedestr an, sus- 
taining injuries “caused by the opera- 
tion of” a motor vehicle, would be 
entitled to the compensation, regardless 
of whether the operator of the car was 
negligent or not, and regardless of 
whether the passenger or pedestrian 
was negligent. 


A Fundamental Difference 

The theory of this law is that of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, there 
being one fundamental difference which 
affects the relative merit of these plans, 
that being the fact that the relation- 
ship of master and servant does not 
exist in motor vehicle accident cases. 

Despite the claims made for the plan, 
there are a vast number of cases that 
will not be covered by the act in 
question. 

1. The act does not apply where an 
automobile is operated without the con- 
sent of the owner, express or implied. 
Therefore, although a driver may be 
grossly negligent, if he is operating 
the car without the consent of the 
owner, he can recover from the owner 
of the other car involved in the acci- 
dent, but the latter, although without 
fault, cannot recover. 

2. The act applies to injuries 
“caused by the operation” of a motor 
vehicle. This phase will be the source 
of much litigation until it is more ac- 
curately defined. Does it cover in- 
juries sustained while entering or leav- 
ing a stationary car, etc.? 

3. The insurance of the liability im- 
posed is made compulsory on resident 
owners, but not on non-resident own- 
ers. The latter may, apparently, be 
subject to the liability to pay the com- 
pensation regardless of fault, or be 
sued for full damages under the com- 
mon law. The non-resident 
therefore, although he may be fully 
protected by insurance under the laws 
of his own state, may be subject to a 
ruinous liability under the compensa- 
tion law. In any event, however, the 
injured person is not protected against 
a financially irresponsible non-resident 
owner. 

4. The operator of the car is not 
covered. 

5. Property damage is not covered 
by the act at all. 

As the plan now stands, it is impos- 
sible to see how it will reduce litiga- 


owner, 


tion, or grant relief to all victims as 
it is claimed. It is not equitable. It 
will increase insurance rates, and will 
put an ever-increasing burden on the 
owners of motor vehicles. 
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Phila. Sales Congress 
Draws Large Attendance 


Representatives of Three States 
Hear Short and Snappy Pro- 
gram of Well-Known Speakers 


Something new in the way of sales 
congresses was attempted this week by 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters and the largest attend- 
history of this staid city, 
count, attested to its 


ance in tne 
1205 by exact 
success, 

Instead of the usual all-day program, 
the sales conference started with a 


and then listed three speak- 
top-notchers in the 


luncheor 
ers, all of them 


business, who, in somewhat inspira- 
tional addresses, advised the forgetting 
of the staid mechanics of life insur- 


ance and the dramatization of life in- 
surance and what it can do and is 
doing 

The Tri-State 


found the 


Sales Conference 
large ballroom of the Bel- 
levue-Stratford filled and the overflow 
attendance even jamming the adjoin- 
ing Crystal Room. 

There were two changes on the pro- 
gram. Millard R. Orr, 
the Philadelphia Association, who was 
presided at the gathering of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware agents, was ill and among those 
So Alex V. Tisdale, vice-presi- 
took his place. Then Harry S. 
Phillips, Jr., Ralph Englesman’s young 
million-dollar producer in New York 
City, who was to have been the first 


president of 


to have 


absent. 
dent. 


f the day, was in a hospital, 
from a minor operation. 
Felix Levy, of New York, the outstand- 
ing personal producer of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was his substitute. 


speaker 


recovering 


In between addresses, announce- 
ments were made that the association 
would hold educational meetings in 
March and April, that Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner would be the speaker at the 
Policyholders’ Luncheon in May and 
that Ted Riehle, president of the na- 
tional association, would address the 
June meeting, the final one of the year. 

One remarkable feature of the af- 
fair was the unusually large at- 
endance of women. 


Felix Levy, who opened the program, 
had as his subject “Closing.” He did 


not believe, he said, in merely saying 


that he had seen Mr. X and written 
him for so much. He believed that life 
underwriters wanted to know just what 
was said to Mr. X and what Mr. X 
said and why Mr. X bought. And so 
he based his talk cn his own theory, 
or working tactics, and he cited six 
recent cases, all of them closed within 
the past six weeks, to show why and 
how he had made the sale. 

Vash Young, of New York, who has 
paid for more than $1,500,000 since the 
first of the year, was the next speaker. 
His talk was mainly along the lines 
of winning the little wars in every- 
day life; of the fact that worries and 
disappointments affected the work of 
the agents. That, to be a success, the 
must first learn how to over- 
come disappointments. 


agent 


Carroll C. Day, general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual in Oklahoma City, the 
final speaker of the program, built his 
around the “Philosophy of 
Living” and told how he had searched 
for the most important thing in life and 
how his research had shown it to be 
income. He had found that four things 
destroyed earning power: death, dis- 
ability, old age and unemployment and 
“there you wind up at life insurance.” 


address 


There were five cardinal rules of sell- 
ing, he remarked. (1) Never argue. 
(2) Never talk life insurance if you 
want to sell life insurance. Most men 
have expert opinions on life insur- 
ance. (3) Always talk life. (4) Agree- 
ment on majors. “Men get old and they 
die. Their source of income stops and 
a new source must be found.” (5) 
Don’t let the prospect write the 
“A man had $63,000 of life in- 
surance. All kinds and sorts of poli- 
He asked me what I thought of 
them. I told him ‘That’s a mess.’ ‘I 
got lousy service,” he said. ‘No,’ I 
answered, ‘you’ve been a lousy buyer.’ ” 


rules. 


cles, 


Clarence A. Wray Dies 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19 
Alexander Wray, a life insurance man 
for 48 years, died last week at the 
home of his son, Ludlow Wray, former 
head football coach at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was 76. He en- 
tered the life insurance field in 1887, 
representing the New York Life in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware and II- 
linois. 


- Clarence 





Life Insurance Starts 


Year With Large Gains 


Ordinary Production Increased 
by Thirty-eight Per Cent; In- 
dustrial Declines Slightly 


Life insurance started the year with 
an increase of 24 per cent in the 
amount of new production for Janu- 
ary over January of 1934, according to 
a report forwarded by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents to the 


United States Department of Con- 
merce. 
The report, which aggregates the 


figures of 42 companies having 83 per 
cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies, shows that the new 
paid-for life insurance of these com- 
panies—exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—amounted to 
$824,903,000 last month against $665.- 
457,000 in January of 1934. 

Ordinary insurance was responsible 
for the increase, amounting to $601,- 
300,000 last month, against $435,676,- 
000 in January of 1934—an increase of 
38 per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$196,255,000, against $197,108,000—a 
decrease of four-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $27,348,- 
000, against $32,673,000—a decrease of 
16.3 per cent. 


Former Governor Allen 
on John Hancock Board 

Former Governor Frank G. Allen of 
Massachusetts was unanimously elected 
a member of the board of directors, to 
serve for a period of four years, at the 
72nd annual policyholders’ meeting of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. Directors re- 
elected, each for a period of four years. 
were Louis K. Liggett, Fred E. Nason, 
vice-president of the John Hancock 
Company, and Car! P. Dennett. 

The full board of directors now con- 
sists of: Charles Francis Adams, Hon. 
Frank G. Allen, Charles L. Ayling, 
Elbert H. Brock, Guy W. Cox, Walton 
L. Crocker, Ernest B. Dane, Carl P. 
Dennett, Thomas M. Devlin, Paul E. 
Fitzpatrick, Louis K. Liggett, Elwyn 
G. Preston, Fred E. Nason, George R. 
Nutter, Eliot Wadsworth, Edward F. 
Woods. 


a 
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Colonial’s Assets and 
Reserve Funds Increase 


Tota! assets of the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company—at the close of 1934 
—amounted to $18,041,728.26, accord- 
ing to the thirty-seventh annual state- 
ment—a gain of $241,897.91 over the 
past year. The reserve funds for pol- 
ieyholde rs advanced to $15,788,383—an 
increase of $85,054 over the previous 
year, and the surplus and contingency 
reservé reached $953,462.44, exceeding 
the statement of 1933 by $82,806.65. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
f directors, Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
president, expressed himself as being 
highly pleased with the remarkable 
progress made by the company since its 
inception 37 years ago. During these 
years the company has paid back to 
the policyholders in death claims, disa- 
jility and other benefits, a total of 
$29,211,202. 

In summarizing the company’s oper- 
ations during 1934, Judge Heppen- 
heimer stated that the total income was 
$5,102,459. Money invested in bonds 
ind stocks, $6,314,295.32; mortgages 
n real estate, $6,902,131.53; real es- 
tate owned, $2,475,801.65; cash in banks 
and on hand, $1,105,190,93; surplus and 


contingency reserve, $953,462.44;  in- 
surance in force, $100,279,446; and new 
insurance paid for, $44,215,058. 

The officers of the company and the 
reelected for 


board of directors were 


the ensuing year. 


Pan American Life's 
1934 Annual Statement 

An increase in 
is reported by the Pan American Life 
Insurance Company of New Orleans in 


assets and surplus 


the financial statement as of Dec. 51, 
1934. The company now has a surplus 
for the protection of policyholders of 
over $2,008,000, exclusive of special de 
preciation and contingency reserves. 

In common with most life insurance 
companies, the Pan American reports 
a larger amount of cash and United 
States Government bonds than at the 
end of 1933. Cash in the office and 
banks now amounts to $710,019 com 
pared with $592,290 at the end of the 
United States Govern- 
amortized 


previous year. 
ment and other 
value owned by the company, amount 
to $7,594,747. This represents a 
stantial increase from the $4,447,299 of 
ago. The real 


bonds at 
sub- 
owned a 


bonds year 


estate of the company is valued at $2, 
first 
valued 


667,570 and mortgage loans on 
real estate are at $8,344,625. 
The total admitted assets at the close 
of last year were $28,386,541. Twelve 
months previously, the company re- 
ported $27,618,936 of total admitted as- 
sets. 

Legal reserves on policies increased 
during the year to $25,370,302. Mis- 
cellaneous liabilities, including special 
depreciation and 
tingencies, were $472,095. The increase 
in assets and in surplus and reserves 
are gratifying they indicate 
that definite progress has been made 
by the company during the year just 


reserves for con- 


because 


closed. 

Paid-for insurance in force now 
amounts to $152,938,442. During 1934 
the company paid on policy benefits 
$3,537,314, bringing the total paid to 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
organization to $42,905,882. 


since 


Fidelity Mutual Conference 

The Fidelity Mutual Life held a con- 
ference of its managers at the head 
office in Philadelphia, on Feb. 18 to 20, 
inclusive. 





WEEKLY .INVESTMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting for the week 
ending Feb. 2 and 9, 1935, are: Amer- 
ican Central, Bankers Life, Iowa, Berk- 
shire Life, Connecticut Mutual, Frank- 


lin Life, General American, Life 


cident, Phoenix Mutual. The companies 
reporting for the week ending Jan. 26, 
1935, are: American Central, Berk- 
shire, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Life Insurance 





Insurance Co. of Va., Lincoln National, Co. of Va., 
Mutual Benefit, National Life and Ac- 


Leans 
On Farm Property rere 
On Dwellings and Business Property. . 
ee 
Railroad Securities 


3onds 


St 


iotal ee Coseeeseseseseseseces 
Public Utility Securities 
sonas ceceee . eee eeeseecesseseese 
St CK 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds.... : : 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 


a 

Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ere 
Stocks 


Total . 

Recapitulation 
Bonds 
Stocks 


Loans 
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Lincoln National, Mutual 


Benefit, National Life and Accident, 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 

Week Total Week Total 

Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Jan. 19 ments Jan. 26 ments 
$68,350 2.4 $79,524 2.8 
84,008 2.9 647,010 21.8 
$152,358 5.3 $726,534 24.6 
“298,000 10.4 $488,438 16.5 
£298,000 10.4 $488,438 16.5 
$516,460 18.0 510,095 17.2 

3,000 1 

$519,460 18.1 $510,095 17.2 
873.700 50.5 $826,875 27.9 
1,016,123 35.5 394,505 13.3 
$1,889,825 66.0 $1,221,380 41.2 
$5,000 2 $5,000 2 
10,100 3 

$5,000 2 $15,100 5 
$2,709,283 94.6 $2,224,913 75.1 
3,000 a 10,100 3 
152,358 5.3 726,534 24.6 
$2,864,641 100.0 $2,961,547 100.0 


Phoenix Mutual. 
for the week ending Jan. 19, 1935, are: 
Berkshire Life, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, General American, Life 
Insurance Co. of Va., Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., and 
the Phoenix Mutual. 


Companies reporting 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to 
Week Tota! Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Feb. 2 ments Feb. 9 ments 
$157,776 Lg $100,885 2.70 
177,907 1.9 97,747 2.62 
$335,683 3.6 $198,635 5.32 
2102,000 1.1 $477,000 12.77 
$102,000 1.1 $477,000 12.7 
$391,616 4.1 $488,135 13.07 
145,200 3.89 
$391,616 4.1 $633,335 16.96 
$7,943,406 83.8 $839,731 22.49 
555,942 5.9 1,447,262 38.76 
£8,499 348 xo 7 $2,286,998 61.25 
$17,000 2 $30,000 0 
124,480 1.3 108,156 2.90 
$141,480 1.5 $138,156 
$9,009,964 45.1 $3,282,128 3..89 
124,480 1.3 253,356 6 
$35,683 3.6 198,635 
$9,470.12 100.0 $2,734,119 100.00 
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Guarantee Mutual Reports 
New Business Up in 1934 


Increases in new business written, as- 
sets and surplus are features of the 
1934 annual statement of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life of Omaha. A further 
increase in the amount of cash among 
the company’s assets was also noted. 

During 1934 new insurance issued 
and revived amounted to $16,378,015, 
compared to $14,232,262 issued and re- 
vived in the previous year. Insurance 
in force at the end of 1934 was $116,- 
044,740. 

Payments of $2,144,431 were made 
to policyholders and beneficiaries last 
year, a decrease from $2,647,514 paid in 
1933. In its 33 years of operation the 
Guarantee Mutual has paid a total of 
$25,765,031 to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. 

The reserve which the company holds 
to meet liabilities under policies now in 
force amounts to $13,403,599 including 
$453,847 reserve for income policies. 
The company’s unassigned surplus on 
Dec. 31, 1934, was $1,309,460. In addi- 
tion to the unassigned surplus the com- 
pany maintains a contingency reserve 
of $1,250,000, making a total of unas- 
signed surplus and contingency reserves 
of $2,559,460. 

Slightly more than 50 per cent of the 
$16,873,720 admitted assets reported at 
the end of 1934 were in sound and re 
munerative municipal bonds. The com 
pany’s portfolio includes also $183,954 
of U. S. Government bonds. The com- 
pany’s home office property is valued 
at $329,417, a little less than 2 per cent 
of total admitted assets. First mort 
gage loans amounting to approximately 
10 per cent of total admitted assets 
were valued at $1,807,302 and stocks at 
Dec. 31 last 
Policy loans were $3,414,711 


market value on were 
$130,500. 
and the company had in cash in banks 
and inthe treasury $588,126. At the 
end of 1933 the company’s cash was 
$435,650. 

It is gratifying to the policyholders 
and others interested in the company 
to observe that the business of the com- 
pany has been so excellently maintained 
during the past difficult years. The 1934 
statement shows the company to be in 
a sound financial condition with ample 
reserves and a well-balanced and re 
munerative investment portfolio. 


Fidelity Mutual Manager 
Oliver has been appointed 
Fidelity Mutual at 


James C. 
manager for the 
Portland, Me. 


Promoted by Lincoln National 


Jenkins, 
under- 


Appointment of Wilmer A. 
former associate actuary, as 
writing secretary and associate actu- 
ary of the Lincoln National Life at 
Fort Wayne, has been announced by 
Arthur F. Hall, president. Mr. Jen- 
kins, who has been with the company 
four years, will succeed Cecil F. Cross, 
who recently was named secretary and 
assistant manager of agencies. 








In YOUR own life as well as in 
the jungle, this greatest of all laws 
is ever at work. Today it means 
more than being physically and 
mentally fit—you must be finan- 
cially fit. Especially in old age when 
Nature will test hardest. The old 
man is never a favorite of Nature; 
she handicaps and shackles, then 
tests him. But fit or unfit, the old 
man who is financially secure can 
afford to retire from Nature's 
fight. 

The Central States Life offers 
the three standard retirement in- 
come plans — annuities, endow- 
ments, and insurance with income 
—plus other contracts adapted 
from these three. Our complete 
coverage means a policy to fit the 
needs of any prospect. Have you 
written for your copy of "Field 
Features?" 

Address agency inquiries to 
J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-President 


CENTRAL STATES 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GEORGE GRAHAM, PRES 


LIFE 


SAINT LOUIS 





——— 


Annual Statement of 
the John Hancock 

The largest income in its history was 
reported for the John Hancock Mutua! 
Life Insurance Company by President 
Walton L. 
annual meeting. Total gross income in 
1934 was $164,756,235.70, topping by 


Crocker, at the company’s 


one million dollars the Hancock’s pre- 
vious high record. 

New insurance paid-for showed an 
increase of 11 per cent in ordinary 
(which includes 20 per cent in group) 
and nearly 5 per cent in weekly premi- 
um. Paid-for volume equaled $532,659.- 
313 for the year, which, said President 
Crocker, “may be justly regarded as an 
excellent performance on the part of 
the agency forces working under ad- 
verse conditions.” 

Insurance in force reached the figure 
of $3,473,967,189, representing an in- 
crease of $62,258,807 over the total in 
force at the close of 1933. 

A gain of 4.33 per cent was shown in 
admitted assets, which aggregated 
$684,065,767.43. Bonds and notes total 
$228,713,086.27, including obligations 
of railroads $42,728,291.46; of public 
utility organizations (almost wholly of 
operating units) $69,875,691.26; and 
miscellaneous corporation bonds and 
notes $5,943,709.98. Obligations of the 
United States Government total $37,- 
179,841.82, including $12,068,496.09 of 
Mortgage and Home 
Loan Corporation Bonds; of 
states, cities, towns and other civil di- 
$72,685,551.75. The _ stocks 
owned consist of (market value) pre- 
ferred and guaranteed, $17,178,598.60; 
other stocks, $1,957,845.08. 

In payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries beginning of 
business 72 years ago the John Han- 
cock passed the billion dollar mark. 
For 1934 there was paid out on this ac- 
count $91,877,154.03. 

Surplus resources increased by 4.50 


Federal Farm 


Owners 


visions, 


since the 


per cent over 1933, amounting to $2,- 
662,644.36. Total surplus 
amounted to $61,816,244.70, which fig- 
ure included a general surplus of $45,- 
316,244.70 and $16,500,000 contingency 
reserve held for asset fluctuation. 

Of the admitted assets of $684,065,- 
767.43, real estate mortgages aggregate 
$210,702,896.73; cash in banks and of- 
fice, $16,858,450.97; interest and rents 
due and accrued, $19,932,334.93; loans 
and liens on company’s policies, $94, 
783,736.39; home office and other real 
estate $82,255,207.54; 
and accrued, together with scattering 
items, $11,683,610.92. 


resources 


premiums due 
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President Duffield's Report 
To the Prudential Board 


In his annual report to the board of 
direct: of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America last week Edward 
D. Duffield, president, referred to favor- 
able increases in various phases of the 
company’s activities. 

The production of new business ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000, being over 10 per 
cent above the production attained dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

Insurance in force totaled over $15,- 
000,000,000, covering 22,000,000 lives. 

The board’s attention was directed 
to the fact that there has been a steady 
decline in the demands upon the com- 
pany on account of policy loans and 
surrendered policies. 

The company’s assets amounted to 
$2,965,245,000, an $130.- 
000,000. 

The company made further substan- 
tial additions to the contingency re- 
serve for the further protection of its 
policyholders, resulting in a margin for 
their protection over and above al! 
liabilities of $183,295,000. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, including matured endow- 
ments, cash surrenders, dividends, dis- 
ability payments and annuity pay- 
ments, amounted to nearly $420,000,000. 

In speaking of mortgage loans, the 
chief executive stated that the great 
meeting 


increase of 


majority of borrowers were 
current payments on their mortgages. 
Each quarter of the year has shown a 
steady increase in loans restored to 
good standing and a marked decrease in 
delinquencies. 

Mr. Duffield further reported that 
the morale of the field force continued 
at a very high standard and that its 
members were entering the year with 
onfidence in their ability to obtain re- 
sults satisfactory both to the company 
and themselves. 


Conn. Mutual Visualizes 
Report to Policyholders 

A distinct departure from the usual 
nethod of presenting to policyholders 
the operations of the company during 
the previous year has been made by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

The annual policyholders’ magazine, 
which had formerly contained the full 
report of the president and the annual 
statement figures, will this year be a 
visual portrayal in booklet form of the 
mportant results of 1934. It is ex- 
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pected that these visualized highlights 
will appeal to, and be more clearly un- 
derstood by the average reader. 

Graphs, charts and pictorial illustra- 
tion, which give a bird’s-eye view and 
an understandable explanation of the 
progress of the company during 1934, 
plus excerpts from the report of Presi- 
dent Loomis, make up “A Picture of 
Progress,” as the new pocket-size 
magazine is called. 

The more financial-minded, upon re 
quest, will be sent the usual complete 
booklet, containing the report of the 
president, 


Jefferson Standard 
Appointments 

Joseph M. Bryan, secretary of th« 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro. 
N. C., has announced the appointment 
of Charles H. Doggett as manager of 
the financial department. He also an 
nounced the appointment of M. H. 
Crocker as assistant manager of the 
department. Mr. Doggett has been in 
the Jefferson Standard service for 15 
years, the entire time being devoted to 
the interest of his company’s financial) 
department. 











New Insurance Paid-for 


Increase of Assets in 1934 


STANDING 
Outstanding Insurance 
Admitted Assets 


Liabilities 
tual obligations 


Dividends to 


in 1935 . 


General Surplus 





Seventy-Second Annual Statement as of December 31, 1934. 





MT i. 


UTyAr J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BUSINESS OF 1934 
Payments to Poiicyholders and Beneficiaries 
Increase of New Insurance Over 1933 . 


Increase of Outstanding Insurance in 1934 


Increase of Surplus Resources in 1934 . 


AS OF DECEMBER 


or assets definitely pledged in contrac- 


Including: The legal reserve on policies in force 


Policyholders 
Contingency Reserve Held for Asset Fiuctuation 
TOTAL SURPLUS RESOURCES 


Over a Billion Dollars paid to Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries since beginning business. 











$532,659.313.00 
91,877,154.03 
28,401,401.11 
37,591,500.00 
62,258,807.00 
2.662 ,644.36 


31. 1934 
$3,473,967 189.00 
684,065,767.43 


622,249,522.73 
$569,442 629.09 


Payable 
15,709,167.10 


16,500,000.00 
45.316 244.70 
61,816,244.70 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Life Insurance Shares 
in the Farmer's Bounty 
That the American farmer has borne 


more than a proportionate share of 
depression-created troubles is conceded 
Many of our more dis- 


indus- 


quite generally. 
financiers, 
convinced 


cerning economists, 


trialists and statesmen are 
that if the buying power of the agri- 
restored the remainder of 


will automatically regain, 


culturist is 
the country 
if not prosperity, at least a very sound 


approach to it. No one can deny that 


the withdrawal of some $6,000,000 
from the arteries of trade must have 


a pronounced effect on every business 
early twenties 
reached some 


activity. During the 
the income of the farmer 
$12,000,000,000. During the 
thirties it dropped in one year below 
$5,000,000,000. 

The American farmer is the greatest 
spender in the world. He constantly is 
buying the products of industry. Every 
new machine deemed to aid him in his 
quickly as his 
buildings and 
barns are in a state of im- 
provement. His bank balances are al- 
ways low. His gross more 
nearly approximates his spendings dur- 


early 


acquired as 
permit. His 
constant 


labor is 


finances 


income 


ng any given year than any other op- 
erative. The restrictions imposed upon 
his spending, therefore, are felt in 
every city throughout the world. 
Insurance as an industry is most 
concerned over the prosperity of agri- 
culture. Between life insurance and 
agriculture there has always existed a 
mutual appreciation which has 
conducive to the great success of both. 
Were it possible to secure such infor- 


been 


mation, farmers, by any _ research, 


would be shown foremost as a class in 
the purchase of life insurance policies. 
In return, life insurance companies 
have aided the development of farm- 
ing more than any other industry by 
providing money through the media of 
mortgage loans. In 1933 the total farm 
mortgages owned by the life insurance 
companies about $1,700,000,000. 
This vast stake naturally necessitated 
a more than academic interest in any 
program designed to alleviate the farm- 
difficulties and restore him to a 
state in which his work resulted in an 
earning capacity of sufficient size to 
raise his outlook beyond the horizon of 
debt-produced fear. It was, in conse- 


was 


ers 





quence, with much misgiving that com- 
pany studied the various 
bills introduced in Congress to relieve 
the strain. 

After some two years of experience, 
a check-up reveals that life insurance 
companies are eminently gratified with 
the results achieved by the Farm Credit 
Administration in bringing a new hope 
and a measured return of income to the 
farmer without disturbing unduly the 
necessary contractual relations between 
the farmer and his creditors. With a 
few minor adjustments, and the excep- 
tions recorded by the failure of indi- 
viduals to perform according to direc- 
tion, the mortgage loan situation has 
been handled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


executives 


\\ 
$ at 





During the past year, it is estimated 
that the decrease in farm mortgage 
loans outstanding on the books of life 
insurance will probably reach between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent of the 
amount outstanding at the end of 1933. 
It is estimated too that in the main 
this reduction is divided equally be- 
tween repayments, foreclosures and 
Federal refinancing agreements. While 
undoubtedly there are many individual 
instances of occasioned by re- 
financing, it commonly estab- 
lished that, as a whole, life insurance 
companies have been the gainers 
through the exchange of Farm Credit 
Administration bonds for the mortgage 
where refinancing was deemed 
The organization of farm 
management units by the companies 
holding farms obtained under fore- 
closures is enabling profitable results 
rather than the feared-for losses. That 
this is so, much credit is due and given 
the A.A.A. and the relief activities it 
set in motion. On repayments, natu- 
rally, no losses were suffered or ex- 
pected. Farm Administration records 
show that over $1,300,000,000 has been 
disbursed in farm refinancing. Of this 
amount, up to Sept. 30, 1934, $149,- 
761,000 went to life insurance com- 
panies, less than 10 per cent of their 
lendings. 


losses 


seems 


loans 
desirable. 
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The Brass Tacks of 
Agency Selection 


For more than 20 this ob- 
server has heard attentively and read 
painstakingly the advocation of count- 
less methods by which life insurance 
could be presented to the public with a 
maximum of effectiveness and a mini- 
mum of effort and expense. We have 
circled the cycle in practices of agency 
selection from the time when the busi- 
ness supinely accepted every boor and 
ignoramus as a rate book carrier—and 
had, in consequence, the onus of “pest” 
saddled onto its production unit— 
through its every vicissitude, up to and 
including the period when even the IQ 
test was sneered at because of its in- 
efficiency and inadequacy. 

Always the methods of selection and 
training, to a bystander, seemed to lack 
that realism that goes with hiring men 
and women in every other business or 
that deliberation attendant upon the 
choice of a profession. The problem of 
securing agents was approached 
through the same mental processes 
that were established for the produc- 
tion of life insurance itself. To pro- 
cure new business a vision of the fu- 
ture is glimpsed. In it the prospect 
recognizes his need or desires and 
accepts the protection proffered. 

Life insurance agency selection, de- 
spite the changes time has wrought, 
has in principle been similarly moti- 
vated. An applicant for an agency con- 
nection is given an alluring conception 
of earning capacity with the added in- 
ducement that he will contribute to 
human welfare and progress. Upon 
this plane he eagerly undertakes his 
mission. A forecast as to success or 
failure is nothing but a guess and can- 
not be predicated on the opportunity 


offered. Most of the elaboration and 
selection procedure has been borne by 


years 





the selector rather than by the se- 
lected. With the exception of those 
eliminated through credit investiga- 


tions, a cross-section of new life insur- 
ance agents in 1900, 1915 and 1935 
would, I believe, reveal unmistakable 
identity in education, age, prior experi- 
ence and other important factors. In- 
deed, in all probability, the percentage 
of success is more nearly the same than 
many would care to admit. 
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Not Wedded to Present 
System of Compensation 


eems that all through the his- 
tendency 


So it 
tory of life insurance the 
ypon the part of agency officers, agency 
managé s, general agents and _ field 
wpervisors has been to compound the 
onfror ting obstacles offered by unsat- 
sfactory producing units. In pioneer- 
ng, the early executives 
pelled build an agency staff as best 
they could. The inherent qualities of 
ife insurance made production possible 
egardless of its purveyors. The amaz- 
since 


were com- 


ng growth recorded has ever 
slaced a restraint upon life insurances 
eaders and made them loath actually 

break away from the original plan, 
fearing that some of the momentum of 
rogress be lost thereby. It is this ob- 
server's belief that the institution of 
fe insurance, to eliminate much of its 
y selection problems, must depart 
from tradition. There are fairly well es- 
tablished constants upon which a sound, 
ontrollable, well-managed and ade- 
yuately paid agency staff could be de- 
veloped. If you budget your production 
and renewals you can budget your ex- 





enses. 
If a commercial house has a territory 
roducing $30,000 worth of business 
annually and the commission paid to 
the salesman covering this field is at 
the rate of 15 per cent, in the event of 
a vacancy a man is hired and there is 
no hesitation in definitely offering a 
that pays $4,500 a vear. The type 
‘ man is fitted to his opportunity and 
expectation. If this man 
maintain his quota after due 
lhe is fired. If he succeeds and in- 
es production his income will be 
and further opportunity 







eased 
In The Spectator of Feb. 7 a produc- 
n record of definite consistency was 


lsclosed by several general agents. 
From them a fairly reliable estimate 
ald be formed about the number of 
ducers that an agency with $10,- 


00,000 of new business could support. 
in subsequent issues in these pages an 
“fort to evolve this theory will be un- 
ertaken and perhaps a forum estab- 
sned for the interchange of ideas on 
“is intriguing and vital subject. 





After Mr. Van 
t . 
Schaick—Who? 
The rumor that the Hon. George S. 
an Schaick will retire from the office 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
“tate of New York on April 1 seems 
> 


1935 


roa 
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too definite and ignore. 
The insurance world, regretful of this, 
is nevertheless consumed with interest 
as to the identity of his possible suc- 
cessor. When the report was current 
last fall that Mr. Van Schaick 
not accept a reappointment on 
Vincent J. Dailey led the rumor pros- 
pects as the most likely choice. Objec- 
tion is said to have developed to Mr. 


persistent to 


would 
Jan. 1, 


Dailey on the ground that his experi- 
ence was limited to politics and that 
his selection, therefore, would be sus- 
criticism. Mr. Dailey, a 
University in 


toch- 


ceptible to 
graduate of Georgetown 
Washington and a resident of 
ester, N. , is sald to have been se- 
lected by John F., 
Curry as an organizer for democracy 
However, Mr. with 


Tammany leader 


upstate. Dailey, 
good political sense, followed James A. 
Farley, the State Chairman, when the 
break came and when 
Mr. Farley gained the day. As vice- 
chairman of the New York State Demo- 


landed on top 


cratic Committee, he has much to do 
with the dispensing of the patronage, 
and his Washington favor is evidenced 
in the fact that he was appointed as 
New York State Administrator of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which 
position he now holds. His recognition 
of the superior importance and prob- 
ably greater permanence of the State 
Superintendency of 
present Federal job, 
become a candidate for the 

The office of Insurance Superintend- 
New 


important in the 


Insurance to his 
prompted him to 
former. 
ent of York is one of the most 
insurance business, 
sound 
that 
upon 
char- 


and everyone concerned in the 
progress of the business hopes 
Governor Lehman’s choice will be 
the same high which has 
acterized the incumbents in the 
John F. Murray, a broker of Brooklyn, 
is now understood to have the 
track. Mr. Murray was Governor Leh- 
man’s campaign manager, and within 
the past week it is said he has been told 
by the Governor that he could pick his 


lowel 
ievel 


past. 


inside 


1 TAKE 
THAT 
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in the Mr. Murray, a 
business man, indicated his good judg- 


own job state. 
ment by his reported choice of the in- 
surance portfolio. Against this there 
is the known disposition of Governor 
Lehman in choosing his cabinet to pass 
over those who have had private politi- 


cal connections. 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


classics of insurance 


NE of the 
O advertising was 
years ago by The Prudential Insurance 
Not being sure 


published some 
Company of America. 
of the quotation, just as no one is quite 
certain of whom to quote, I give you, 
gentlemen, An old man’s misery is of 
interest to no one. Now I know what 
that means. I am an old man, by vir- 
tue of a busted ankle, away ahead of 
my years, and who cares? Does it 
hurt, my best friends ask. How’s the 
ankle, kid? the acquaintances 
ask. Murder, of course, would be too 
good for any of them. 


N old man, away ahead of my 
A years, all because of a small piece 
of ice. Hobbling around at one-tenth 
m.p.h and envying the men who swing 
along with that “Bromo Seltzer” walk. 
If I could walk like that I could go out 
and sell life insurance. To anybody. 
You never miss the water until the well 
And that’s the truth. Did 
realize the blessing of a 
mouthfull of sound teeth before you got 
a toothache? No. How long since you 
sprained your ankle? Try it, it’s lots 
of fun—after the first three or four 


casual 


runs dry. 
you ever 


weeks. 


IRST, after the accident, you lay in 

bed for a couple of days and read 
between hot water soakings of the in- 
You such 
as these, if you are reduced to it: 
“Ankling up the aisle,” “A well turned 
ankle,” “And that ankle, swell!” Hey, 
Tommy, did you fix that fire? Yes, 
thank could stand soup. 
And after that you must submit to an- 
other soaking in water and Epsom salts 
that always must be at least 200 de- 
grees above the boiling point. “Now,” 
you are informed, “it is much better.” 


jured member. read items 


you, I some 


Oh, sure! 


OBBLING along, and how silly 
; { you feel, aside from the pain. 
Some people even think it is funny. 


I suppose it is. The most annoying 
remark, however, comes from the “sym- 
pathetic” curious. “How did it hap- 
pen?” they ask. I have gone back into 
American literature and resurrected a 
phrase written by Ring W. Lardner in 
a preface to one of his collections of 
short stories to find an answer to this 
one. I say: “I fell out of a toy bal- 
loon.” 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. [° 


imal 
December 31, 1934 “ny 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES secur’ 
Cash in Office and Banks $ 710,018.86 Reserve on Policies as Required by Law $25,370,302.02 ite 
. Death Claims Reported, Proofs Not Received 180,625.97 “M 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 8,344,624.63 Seema “ag * ees. 57.591 .82 " 
U. S. Bonds and Other Bonds (Amortized Bills, Accounts, Medical and Inspection Fees ance 
Value) 7,594,747.13 Due and Accrued 16,230.77 ecto? 
2 : Suspense Account 8,340.34 ne ¢ 
Policy Loans and Liens 5,483,530.30 piomiums Paid in Advence 49,031.43 emb 
Premium Notes 2,274,379.83 Interest Paid in Advance 148,663.77 In 
Reinsurance Companies’ Reserve Account 15,352.15 trod 
Real Estate 2,667,569.76 Semi-Annual Dividend Declared 60,000.00 = 
Accrued Interest 398,558.17 Miscellaneous Liabilities, Including Special Re- mp 
: serves for Depreciation and Contingencies 472,095.36 wl 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 891,362.51 Surplus for Protection of Policyholders Over : ane 
Miscellaneous Resources 21,750.15 All Liabilities 2,008 ,307.71 be pore 
Total $28,386,541.34 Total $28, 386,541.34 arget 
Full Paid Capital $ 1,000,000.00 — 
Insurance in Force (Paid for Basis) 152,938,442.00 the s 
Policy Benefits Paid in 1934 3,537,314.00 each 
Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 42,905,882.00 ae 
For Agency Information address _— 
THEODORE M. SIMMONS, Manager United States Agencies a 
Alf 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Roov 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President New Orleans, U.S.A. EDWARD G. SIMMONS, V.-P. & Gen. Mar. al 
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Herbert Hoover Installed 
3s New York Life Director 


Herbert Hoover, former President of 
‘he United States, was installed Feb. 13 
- , member of the board of directors 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
any. Mr. Hoover was presented to 
the mem ers of the directorate at their 
egular monthly meeting by Thomas A. 
of the company. 


Buckner, president 


Mr. Buckner said: 
“We are highly honored today by the 
resence of Herbert Hoover, now a 
nember of this board. 
“Two vears ago, shortly before Pres- 
ent Hoover retired from office, a di- 
ector of the company at the request 
‘ the nominating committee invited 
fr. Hoover to join our board of di- 
ectors on which his predecessor, Cal- 
n Coolidge, had served the company 
‘room a short time after he retired from 
the Presidency until his death. Mr. 
Hoover felt that he was then unable to 
xcept the invitation but intimated that 
e would consider the matter at a later 
ate. 
“When I was in San Francisco last 
Mav attending a convention of our 
estern agents, Mr. Hoover graciously 
accepted an invitation to the conven- 
n’s luncheon. In my address I re- 
ferred to the fact that our nominating 
mmittee had invited President Hoove: 
nthe winter of 1933 to membership on 
board of directors but that we had 
never received either a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ 
nswel Our 400 agents arose and 
Mr. Hoover a great demonstration 
their affectionate loyalty and ap- 
roval of the company’s desire to have 
mas a director. 
“The policyholders of this company 
to be congratulated upon his accept- 
¢ f our renewed invitation. I 
w of no man possessing a finer sense 
trusteeship than Herbert Hoover. 
His broad grasp of the underlying prin- 
es of life insurance and his great 
manitarian spirit should bring to the 
licvholders of this company and to 
eir beneficiaries an increased sense of 
urity and a greater appreciation of 
protection which their insurance in 
s company gives them. 
‘Mr. Hoover—on behalf of the pol- 
vholders of the New York Life Insur- 
e Company and their board of di- 
tors, and on behalf of the officers of 
companv—I welcome you as a 
mber of this board.” 
In response to President Buckner’s 
luction, Mr. Hoover said, in part: 
I deeply appreciate the kindness of 
expression. I have hesitated some- 
at in joining the directorate of this 
eat institution because of the feeling 
esponsibilities involved not only a 
arge trust, but an opportuntiy for 
arger contacts than is implied by my 
lence in the West. It is a trust that 
‘aches not only into the protection of 
he savings of the people, but also 
faches into the whole vrovince of indi- 
idual security. It is the only basis of 
‘rsonal security which we in America 
ave found sound. I trust that I shall 
of service for I recognize the great 
‘mands upon you which this trust 


Alfred E. Smith, who placed Mr. 

ver’s name before the directors last 

nth when Mr. Hoover was unani- 

usly elected to the board, was absent 
he meeting 
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Sun Life Assurance Company 


of Canada Heap Orrt 


INCORPORATED 1865 


CE - MONTREAL 


Sixty-fourth Annual Report—19354 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31. 
ie c5 6 4 te le 6 aes ee 
This large amount, the accumulating estates 
of nearly a million Sun Life policyholders, will 
become payable to them or their dependents 
during this generation—a stabilizing factor of 
great social and economic value. 
ASSURANCES PAID FOR - : 2 
INCOME =. . . ‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ | 
DISBURSEMENTS - . . ‘ ‘ “ | 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBL RSE- 
MENTS - ‘ . - = ‘ ; : 


NEW 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES: 


During the year 1934 - . ° . 
Since Organization - . . e 7 8 
ASSETS - - . - - 6 


Bonds: government, municipal, publie utility 
and others; stocks, preferred and common; 
loans on mortgages: real estate: loans on Com- 


pany policies: cash in banks, and other assets. 


LIABILITIES — - . . : : . . 6 


\lmost nine-tenths of this sum represents the 

policy reserve—the amount set aside to guar- 

antee all policy payments as they become due. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL (52.000.000 


and balance at credit of share- 


18,725.403 


36,215.90] 


99,251,028 


15.6061.302 


13,989,726 


88,160,206 
88,330,239 


65.378.7 16 


51,115,551 


holders’ account — - - - $3,299,728 

>L-CrD » ‘ : ‘ 

RESERVE for depreciation in 
mortgages and realestate’ - 012,619 
»>pD . ean 

SURPLUS .- - : . - 5,950,818 

$14.263.165 

The valuation of bonds and sto« nas een made ir accordance Witt 
the basis authorized by the Insurance Department of the Dominior 
of Canada, and in conformity with the bases authorized by the De- 
partments of Insurance of the various Provinces of Canada, and the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States. Policy liabilities have been valued by the full net level pre- 


mium method, a standard more exacting than ‘ts required 
provisions of the Dominion Insurance Act 


inder the 





The Statement of Accounts has been prepared on the basis pr: 
the Insurance Act of the Dominion of Canada, the security v 
in accordance with the basis authorized by the Dominion Ins 
partment. The form of report adopted by the National Cor 


ciple in dealing with certain items of business. 


> 





Assurances in force (paid for basis - . . 7 - $2 
Assets - - - - . : - - - ° 
Liabilities, exclusive f capital sto« and shareholders 
account - = . . % 
Paid-up capita and balance at credit f 
shareholders’ account : - . $3,299,728 
Reserve for depreciation in mortgages and 


5,012,619 


5.853, 346 


real estate - - - 


Surplus - - - - . 





Insurance Commissioners of the United States involves a different prin- 
Using this form of 
report, and valuing the bonds and stocks in conformity with the basis 
authorized by the National] Convention, the results are as follows 


esc ribed by 
alues being 
urance De- 
ivention of 


32 859.879 


664,818,741 


650,653,048 
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Nation’s Fire Loss in 
January, $23,430,504 


Showed Slight Decline from the 
December Total and Was 16.33 
Under January of Last Year 


Based from member 
companies, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters show that 
fire losses in the United States during 
January were $23,430,504. This amount 
represents a decrease of $4,572,079, or 


upon reports 


figures of 


16.33 per cent, from the total reported 
for January, 1934. The January losses 
were also lower than in the preceding 
month, having declined $465,375, o1 
1.95 per cent. 

The following comparative table 
shows the losses for January, 1935, and 
for each month of 1933 and 1934: 





1933 1934 1935 

Jan $35,547,565 $23.430,504 
Feb 16,661,481 ‘ 
Mar $5,321,248 

April 27,825,970 ,028,94: 

May 24,338,714 25,271,459 

June 21,578,609 20,005,692 

July 20,004,049 19,484,027 

Aug 23,626,505 19,613,146 

Sept 20,447,571 16,243,870 

Oct 21,465,382 18,236,272 

Nov 22,454,200 20,114,346 

Dex 27,626,439 23,895,879 


12 mos.$316,897,.733 $275,652,.060 


Number of Large Fires 
Increased 54% in 1934 

A 54 per cent increase in the number 
of fires causing damage of more than 
$250,000 during 1934, as compared 
with 1933, and the presence of a num- 
ber of fire-resistive buildings in the list 
is reported by the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, of the America Fore 
group. Vice-President Vernon Hall 
states that “‘of eleven fires listed by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
as having caused the largest losses to 
single structures during the year, sev- 
eral involved fire-resistive buildings.” 

The Chicago stock yards fire was re- 
sponsible for the year’s greatest prop- 
erty loss, amounting to $4,600,000. The 
Morro Castle disaster caused the great- 
est loss of lives and property loss of 
over $4,000,000. 


Durham Elected President 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 18—Stockhold- 
ers of the Ben Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company have elected Joseph H. Dur- 
ham president of the company. 


Cullen Appointed in N. Y. 
as Acting First Deputy 


The appointment of Thomas J. Cul- 


len as Acting First Deputy Superin- 
tendent in the New York State Insur- 
ance Department was announced this 


week by Superintendent of Insuracne 
George S. Van Schaick. Mr. Cullen, 
who has been deputy superintendent in 
charge of the Albany office of the De- 
partment, Samuel R. Feller, 
who recently resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the insurance law firm of 
Cabel, Ignatius, Lown & Blinken. 

Mr. Cullen has taken a three months’ 
leave of absence from his civil service 
position with the Insurance Department 
in order to accept the appointment. He 
has been assigned to the Albany office 
and will devote himself principally to 
administrative work there. He has 
been with the Insurance Department 
for about seven or eight years. 


succeeds 


New York Merchants Oppose 


Four Ins. Bills at Albany 
The Merchants Association of New 
York, through its committee on fire 


prevention and insurance of which Rob- 
ert Adamson is chairman, is opposing 
four insurance bills which have been 
introduced in the New York State Leg- 
islature. The association is opposing 
the bill which would impose a 20 per 
cent premium tax on unauthorized com- 
panies; the bill which would make it a 
misdemeanor for unauthorized compa- 
nies to solicit business in the state; the 
bill which would require adjusters to 
obtain a license from the superinten- 
dent of insurance, and the bill which 
would place a ban on reinsurance except 
issue 


with companies authorized to 
policies in the state. 
The Merchants Association claims 


that all these bills would make it more 
difficult or impossible for New York 
business enterprises to obtain types of 
insurance which they regard as essen- 
tial. 


Texas Board Sets Hearings 

The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners has set a hearing for March 
5 on all matters pertaining to automo- 
bile fire insurance manual rates, rules 
and regulations. All other automobile 
insurance matters, including compre- 
hensive policy forms, will be considered 
on March 6. 


Appoints Committee to 
Make Insurance Survey 


Maryland Treasurer Names Three 
Insurance Men Who Volunteer 
to Act on Behalf of State 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 18—Asserting 
that he is convinced economies can be 
effected in the cost of insuring state 
buildings and institutions, Hooper §, 
Miles, state treasurer, announced that 
he had named a committee of three to 
make a complete survey of all public 
properties to determine their insurable 
value. 

Senator Harry T. Phoebus has ap- 
nounced that he plans to introduce a 


‘bill to set up a system whereby the 


state will carry its own insurance. The 
budget before the General Assembly 
carries $95,000 for each of the next two 
fiscal years for insurance to be placed 
by the State Treasurer. 

In announcing the appointment of 
his committee, Mr. Miles said: 

“I have requested Frank A. Gantert, 
president of the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation, a Maryland con- 
pany; Charles H. Roloson, Jr., presi- 
dent, Central Fire Insurance Company, 
likewise a Maryland company, and 
Francis H. Urner, state agent of the 
Great American Insurance Company 
of New York, to make, on behalf of the 
state, a complete survey of all of the 
state properties and its insurance prob- 
lems to the end that the cost of in- 
surance protection to the state be 
materially reduced. 

“They have assured me that a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of insur- 
ing the state properties can be effected 
and of their willingness to act as 4 
committee on behalf of the state to de- 
vote the necessary time to the matter 
without compensation and without sub- 
jecting the state to any expense. 

“The committee will, of course, make 
no recommendation or have anything 
whatever to do with placing the it 
surance of the state with the brokers 
and agents or the companies who will 
write it, but will devote their attention 
entirely to a study directed at reduc 
ing the cost of carrying the insurance. 
The committee will begin its study im- 
mediately and expects to have the com 
pleted report in my hands in a few 
weeks.” 
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Retires From 
Camden Fire 


Millwood Truscott, assistant secre- 
tary of the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association since 1904 and connected 


with that company since 1902, retired 
Feb. 14. 

Mr. Truscott is a brother of J. Lynn 
Truscott, former president of the Cam- 
jen Fire, who retired in 1930 because 
f ill health. He was the oldest em- 
ployee in the service of the company, 
having been first employed as an ad- 
iuster and field man 33 years ago. 
The following officers of the Camden 
Fire were reelected at the organization 
meeting of the board of directors on 
Feb. 14: William T. Read, president; 
John F. Gilliams, vice-president; Barry 
Trustcott, vice-president; Harry O. 
Huth, vice-president; Elwood 5S. 
Thompson, secretary and _ treasurer; 
Charles W. Makin, assistant secretary, 
and William John Wood, 2nd, assistant 
secretary. 

Wilbur Sparks, formerly manager of 
the inland marine department, has been 
appointed manager of the loss depart- 
ment, succeeding John C. Myers, who 
is engaging in private business in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Many Texas Cities Receive 
Reductions on Fire Records 

DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 18—Many large 
cities of Texas will have lower key 
rates after March 1 as a result of good 
fre records for the past three years. 
The fire insurance commissioner has 
announced maximum credits of 15 per 
ent for San Antonio, Austin, Galves- 
ton, Beaumont, El] Paso, Abilene, Cor- 
pus Christi, Laredo and Port Arthur. 
Credits of 9 per cent have been given 
te Dallas, Wichita Falls, Texarkana, 
and of 6 per cent to Fort Worth, Waco 
and Corsicana. The reductions in key 
rates will mean savings of thousands 
f dollars in premiums to the insuring 
public. 


ES. Davis President 
of Cleveland Board 

At the annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Board of Cleveland held recently 
the following officers were elected for 


the ensuing year: Eugene S. Davis, 
president; Donald E. Hurren, vice- 
president; Samuel A. Horton, secre- 


tary-treasurer. 

The report of the retiring president, 
C. 0. Ransom, reviewed conditions in 
the insurance business during the past 


year and dealt with the affairs of the 
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board which are in excellent shape. It 
is one of the very old organizations of 
Cleveland—dating back to 1846—and 
it is one of the oldest insurance boards 
in the country. 


N. Y. Exchange Votes Down 
Plea of L. |. City Agents 


At its regular monthly meeting last 
week the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange voted down the proposal of 
Long Island City agents to amend the 
agreement so that the writings of 
Brooklyn counters would be confined to 
Brooklyn territory. The Long Island 
City agents argued the fairness of the 
proposal in that their writings 
confined to their own territory 
should be protected. 

Sydney T. Perrin, president of the 
Exchange, announced the personnel of 
a nominating committee to select a 
ticket for the ensuing year as follows: 
O. E. Schaefer, chairman; B. M. Cul- 
ver and A. C. Noble, representing Class 
1 members; Hart Darlington and F. W. 
Kentner, representing Class 2 members, 
and Bennett Ellison and C. A. Fowler, 
representing Class 3 members. 


were 
and 


lowa Bill Would Permit 
School Ins. Substitute 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Iowa Legislature which would permit 
independent school districts in Iowa 
cities of more than 40,000 population 
to set up a sinking fund for repair or 
replacing of school property damaged 
by fire or other casualty as a substi- 


tute for insurance. The bill would 
affect the cities of Waterloo, Dubuque, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Council 


Bluffs, Davenport and Sioux City. 


St. Louis Brokers Elect 

W. Perry Selby has 
president of the St. Louis Association 
of Insurance Brokers for 1935. Other 
officers elected are: John H. Fechter, 
first vice-president; L. C. Mennemeyer, 
second vice-president; Edgar Whitte- 
more, secretary, and Frank J. Rebholz, 
treasurer. Oliver Blase, the retiring 
president, and Fred Maginity 
named members of the board of gover- 
nors for three years. 


been elected 


were 


Chicago General Agent 

The St. Louis Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of George R. Hess & Com- 
pany, Chicago, as general agent for 
Cook County and vicinity. 


Pay Tribute to Julian 
at Birmingham Dinner 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 18—Trib- 
ute to Frank N. Julian, new superin- 
tendent of insurance of Alabama, was 
the insurance fraternity at a 
banquet held in Birmingham Friday 
evening and attended by more than 500 
persons. A throat infection prevented 
Charles L. Gandy, former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, from acting as toastmaster, so 
he turned the gavel over to Frank E. 
Spain, Birmingham insurance attorney, 
introduced more than a score of 
representing all classes of 


paid by 


who 
speakers 
companies. 
A set of eight silver goblets and a 
tray was presented to Mr. Julian on 
behalf of insurance friends, the pres- 
entation being made by Frank P. Sam- 
ford, president of the Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company. An oil paint- 
ing of Mr. Julian, done by Jack Orr, 
Birmingham insurance man, was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Julian by Raymond 
Daniel, associate editor and resident 
vice-president of the Insurance Field. 


St. Louis Underwriters Rule 
Against Officing in Home 


St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 18—In order to 
check the growing tendency of insur- 
ance agents to office in their own homes 
and to prevent some of the evils that 
may grow out of that practice, the 
Executive Committee of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis has 
ruled that on and after Feb. 6, 1935, 
an applicant who offices in his home 
will not be considered eligible for mem- 
bership in the organization. However, 
no present membership or registration 
will be disturbed by the new regulation. 

The Executive Committee also has 
been considering the adoption of a new 
broker’s contract, somewhat similar to 
that now used in Cleveland, Ohio, which 
agents believe would facilitate 
the transaction of business between 
agents and brokers. The contract would 
also make the broker liable for the re- 
turn commission regardless of whether 
the policy was cancelled by the com- 
pany, or by the agent, or by the as- 


some 


sured. 


Director of Standard 

Frank K. Houston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, was elected a director of the 
Standard Insurance Company of New 
York at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week. 
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Collection Items 
Remain Important 


Agency collections still remain a1 
ortant phase of fire insurance com 
ur operation, despite 


nditions and despite the fact that 


any agency difficulties which were o« 
asioned by the early stages of the 
lepression have since been ironed out 


at there is a 


I real improvement ir 


branch of operations, however, has 
current 
New 


earned but ur 


een clearly indicated by the 
eports of the Central Bureau in 
York City, regarding 
aid premiums 

Krom the fire insurance 


S¢ reports give hope of continued 
etterment. The latest figures available 
those covel 


rom the Central Bureau 


ng the month of September last—show 
hat the number of fire insurance en- 
7652, which 


ries for the month was 


as a decrease of 1895 from the total 
r September, 1933. The earned but 
inpaid premiums represented by these 
ntries were $26,476 during the month 
nd showed a drop of $9,761 as against 
the same month of the previous year. 
While these statistics cover only the 
New York 


rted to the chief examiner 


metropolitan area as r‘ 
for fire 
nsurance companies in the New York 
Insurance Department, they are ind 
ative of conditions throughout a much 
der scope of operations because the) 
ire gathered from all the 
On the face of it, this improvement in 
he total of 


a healthy sign and one which argues 


companies. 


unpaid earned premiums 
t only that fire insurance business is 


better, but that there will be less 
rouble in the adjustment of agency ac 
affected offices. 


brokerage accounts and 


ounts in company 
Agency and 
he collections thereon have been a 
horn in the side of the companies eve} 
since hard times fell on the country, and 
welcome. 


relief of any kind will be 


Cancellations 
Hurt Doubly 
While the matter of company collec 


ons is of paramount importance to 


ich units of fire insurance, there is 
the angle of the field producer as well 
be considered. It is perfectly obvious 
hat if the insurance producer cannot 
lect his premiums, he cannot pay his 
Thus it is that 


many collections directly affect the cor- 


company while com- 


financial standing and its 


’ 
rations 


ability to meet current needs, agency 
collections from clients are at the root 


’ the whole problem. 


recovery of 


standpoint, 


Many and various have 


up collections from their policyholders 


without putting the lines 
risking of- 


These -have run the gamut al! 


into jeopardy and without 
fense. 

the way from the personal call pres- 
sure to financing and installment pay- 
kinds. Part of the 
trouble has come from failure of the 


ments of divers 


agent properly to meet the needs and 
ascertain the paying possibilities of his 
This is the 


unqualified 


clients in the first place. 


utcome partly of produc- 


ers in the field and partly from com- 
petitive elements which urge producers 


to get the business at all costs. Once 


the difficulty is however, it 


met if 


present, 
the broker or agent is 
collection of 


must be 
to survive. The prompt 
premiums in fire insurance is particu- 
necessity in the matter of 


The 


larly a 
dwelling-house — risks. averagt 
premium on a line of this character is 
around $25 and about one-quarter of 
that amount is earned within the first 
three months that the policy is in force. 
that 
one-quarter of the amount comes to ap- 
and that is just about 
commission which the agent 
business. If the 


not paid promptly and in 


Contrasted with this is the fact 


roximately $6, 
the whole 

can get on the 
‘premium be 


1] +h 
full and the 


producer is subsequently 
equired to cancel the policy for non- 
payment then he is behind on the risk 
from two standpoints—he has lost his 
time plus his commission and may later 
be required to pay the company for 
the earned premium. The hardship of 
an uncollected premium is consequently 
seen to be really double the value of 
the commission unless payment can be 
secured from the assured. 


Keeping Business 
Fairly Liquid 


In putting his fire insurance business 
on a stable and liquid basis, the agent 
can, of course, change his usual tactics 


and, instead of taking or renewing 
lines at their face value as regards 
dwelling house risks, can adopt a 


trend calculated to reassure him as to 
prompt payment. In other words, he 
can decline to renew any line on which 
the premium is not paid at the time 
of renewal and he can refuse to write 
an original line unless the premium be 
paid within thirty days. To proceed 
thus will lose him some of his business, 
naturally, but the business so lost is 
generally of the type which gives so 
much trouble that there is an eventual 


been tae 
schemes devised by producers to speed 


themselves 


er 


loss in any event. In the long run, if 
the agent can establish his determina- 
tion to maintain a liquid business at 
the outset he will save himself endless 
future muddles. 
Premium financing 
advantageously, 


plans sometimes 


work out especially 


where the producer himself is well 


enough established in his business so 
that he can carry the cost himself and 
financial agent. 
and the whole 
financing 


be, entirely, his 
Where that is possible 


own 
plus the charges 
the agent or broker 
knowing not 
has furnished adequate 
his assured, but that he 
commission plus the 
1f whatever finance 
On the other 
must be borne in mind that 
few agencies or brokerage houses these 


premium 
is eventually paid 
has the 
that he 


satisfaction of 

’ 
ony 
protection for 
has earned his 


carrying charges 
plan he has established. 
hand, it 
days are so well fixed financially them- 
selves that they can institute or carry 
on a premium financing plan of their 
clean 
paying character 
of their business and deliberately elim- 
difficult 


policyholders even at the 


wn. They must, therefore, 


house as regards th 

payer among their 
risk of loss 
finally turn out 


inate he 


if business which may 
to have been profitable. 

Competitive factors enter the entire 
field of fire insurance premium pay- 
ments by the assured and may often 
eliable produce 


against the 


who is honestly trying to get a type 
of business which will give him the 


least trouble at the source and will 
therefore be of the greatest benefit to 


his company from a paid-for angle 


Installment Plans 
Affect Lines 


One somewhai 
bringing 
fire insurance premium 
recently launched by a general agency 
in Oklahoma which offered to write 
fire insurance policies on a five-year 
annual 


ingenious scheme fot 
competitive factors into the 


situation was 


basis but at four times the 


rate, making the premium collection in 
installments. It 
was urged for the plan that local 
agents could then write five-year pol- 
payments dis- 


four or five annual 


icies with 


tributed on a four-year annual basis. 


premium 
71 " 3 . ] 
The company, is held, gets its full 
premium at once from the finance com- 
pany operated in conjunction with the 
general agency and the assured has the 


benefit of being able to pay off in 


yearly installments. It is held that 
there need be no charge for finance 
company service, since the genera! 
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agency commission on increased busi- withdrawal from the position so well SMOKE 
ness would be enough to offset this. maintained for so many years to the 

Some years ago, one of the State effect that insurance is of and for priv- 


insurance departments declined to per- 
mit a plan of this kind to be used by 
the companies themselves and there is 
already departmental opposition to the 
present aspects of the matter on the 
ground that the entire scheme is a vio- 
ation of anti-discrimination laws. The 
jepartment attitude is that a man buy- 
ng his insurance on this five-year plan 
would have an unfair advantage over 
the individuai who paid for his cover- 
age via the current single premium 
system. 

It is to be noted that the stand of 
nsurance departments does not ap- 
the difficulty any other 
viewpoint than that of the policyholder. 
This is correct and fitting, but it must 
e seen that the application of a plan 
f this kind, in the hands of an agency 
apable of following up the advantage 

its fullest, would put competing local 
unfavorable and unten- 
They would undoubtedly 
which they have 
arrying for years and the competitive 
elements in the 

tly responsible for the downfall of 


proach from 


agents in an 
able position. 
se business been 


scheme would be di- 
nany a small agent who has the best 
terests of the business at heart and 
as always served both his policyhold- 
rs and his companies well and faith- 


Monopoly Again 
Rears Its Head 


Recently, on these pages, 
ed an extended 
juence of monopolistic trends as they 
ght affect the 
It was pointed out that such 


there ap- 


discussion of the 


business of fire in- 
ance, 


trends, 


nent only to 


even though applying for the 


automobile and com- 


nsation lines, are prone to extend 

emselves to the entire insurance field 
would doubtless come to bear on 
insurance, 

Hardly had the opposition to a com- 

New York been 

ssfully marshalled and given voice 


Idaho 


egislature was presented with a meas 


nsation monopoly in 


itelligent protest when the 
esigned to set up a State fire in- 
ance fund. It is that 


interference makes 


apparent 
paternalistic 


esence felt in any one branch of 


nsurance business, will soon 

egin to meddle with the _ others. 

igainst this tendency, the best ele- 

ts of the insurance business must 

stantly guard. There must be no 
tator, February 21, 1935 


relations between 


The 


assured are not the fit 


ate interests. 
company and 
subject for political chicanery and the 
right of a stockholder to profit fairly 
by the risk he takes with his money 


must be held inviolate. 


Real Separation 
Favored in Texas 


When the 
excepted first 
months ago 
resolution of the 
Association, 


theory of separation in 

made itself felt 
through the orig- 
Eastern Under- 
writers The Spectator 
editorially belief that the 
day of complete and logical separation 
could not dawn until there was separa- 
tion not only as between affiliated and 
non-affiliated stock fire 
panies, but as between stock and mu- 
tual companies as well. The difficulties 


cities 
some 
inal 


voiced its 


insurance com 


of such practical separation were noted, 
however, and the strength of the solid 
mutuals in New England territory was 
not underestimated. 

That 


some 


a definite feeling n 


} 


De- 


there is 
that 
tween mutual and stock representation 


sections separation as 


might be ultimately for the best in 
was emphasized 


An- 


oO adopted 


terests of producers 


recently by members of the San 
(Texas) 
a resolution which said in 
Exchange, ¢ 


Exchange wi! 
part: “Ar 


tonio 


agency member of this 


a solicitor associated with or licensed 
through an agency member, who places 


tion of a 


Lloyds, 


business in or accepts any pot 


commission from reciprocals, 


mutuals, underwriters exchanges r 
other than stock insurance carriers 
shall be assessed a fine equivaient 
the full commission for such policy 
policies, the minimum fine to be $50 
for the first offense 

Obviously, this is direct recognitio1 
that separation, if it is to be carried 


out to its indicated lengths, must apply) 
as between mutual and stock company 
representation. What the effect upon 


fire insurance would be if the com- 


panies themselves were to take a man- 
cannot be 
foretold 
at the 
no doubt 


iatory stand along this line 
hope of accuracy 
bh 


time, but there can | 


with any 
present ( 
that 


executives who favor separation favo) 


many fire nsurance 


it in its entirety and would back a 


means to bring it about were such a 


plan to be found which would not, at 


the same time, bring additional dis 


ruption into the business. 


By GENE RoescH 

HE whole question of “wildcat in 
surance” probably will come out fo: 
an airing very soon if the proponents 
of the Cartwright bill have anything to 
say anent getting the measure out of 
the committee on post offices and roads, 
now Unauthorized 


where it reposes. 


carriers have constituted a cancer 01 
the body of property indemnity of al! 
kinds for a long time and their oper- 
ations have been made easier during the 
past few years because of opportunities 
offered by radio and other forms of get- 
there-quick advertising. The use of the 
mails to further the schemes of 
sites of this kind has had a remarkable 
impetus and the legitimate business of 
honest insurers in the 


has suffered in consequence. 


para- 


several state 


HE Cartwright bill not only denies 
unauthorized 
right t 


mail solicitation to 


carriers, but denies also the 


collect premiums via the mails unless 
the particular is licensed in 


where the 


company 
collection is in 
ve made. It is not unlikely 
opposition to the Cart 


tne state 


tended to 
that strong 

ight bill or any similar measure wil 
be forthcoming. In fact, such opposi 
tion has already reared its head. Si 
intelligent an organization as the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York vr 


went off “half-cocked” on 


centil 
subject (as noted in The Spectator at 
the time) and entered what amounts 


oa protest. 


S a matter of fact, the only pr 
tnat can be 


sane a legal measure 


f 


lodged against 


must come 


ignorant ol 


from those who are 


true issues involved or from those wh 


have personal greed at heart. The pe 


alty provisions of the Cartwright 


seem severe to some, for they p 


may } 
vide that “any individual, partnership, 
association or corporation violating this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a felony 


and, conviction thereof, shall be 


upon 
punished by imprisonment for a pe 


of not less than two 


years nor more 


of not less 


than 20 years, or by a fine 


than $10,000, 


han $1,000 nor more 


vy both such fine and imprisonment 


On the other hand, what does it matt 
how severe a penalty is to be fixed 
The penalty can only concern 


Those who do not 


become offenders need have 


offenders. inter 


no tears 
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Glens Falls Advances Two 
and Elects New Director 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company 
at its annual meeting recently elected 
Hubert C. Brown a director, Wallace 
D. Hicks a appointed 
Robert A. manager of its 
automobile fire and theft department. 

Mr. Brown, who conducts an insur- 
ance agency, carries on the tradition of 


secretary and 


Leeret as 


his family in the company, his grand- 


father, the late Col. John L. Cunning- 
ham, having been president from 1892 
to 1914, and his father a director from 
1914 to 1921. 

Mr. Hicks becomes a secretary of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company after 
20 years of service. A year ago he was 
elected a secretary of the Glens Falls 
Indemnity Company. 

Mr. Leeret has been acting manager 
of the automobile fire and theft depart- 
ment for several years in addition to 


ee 


his duties as manager of the inland 
marine department. He is beginning 
his 17th year with the company. 


Pennsylvania Agents’ Counsel 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20—Announce. 
ment was made today by the Pennsy|- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents 
that it has retained Arthur S. Arnold. 
well-known insurance attorney of Phila. 
delphia, as its general counsel. 








KARL P. 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

U.S. Government bonds 

All other bonds 

Stocks 

First mortgage loans 

Home office building 

All other real estate 

Collateral loans 

Accrued interest 

Due from insurance compa 
nies 


Admitted assets 


y 


Eastern Department 
123 William Street 
New York City 


* 





INTER-OCEAN RE 


ROY E. CURRAY, President 


BLAISE, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





COMPANY 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1934 


NSURANCE 


ALONZO CHURCH, PV ice-President 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


LIABILITIES 








$ 272,778.15 Unearned premiums $1,971,338.24 
|,014,911.83 Reserve for losses 213,982.51 
| 337,284.69 Reserve for taxes 66,677.19 
701,811.74 Funds held for treaties 67,775.69 
360,627.02 al 
86,402.22 All other liabilities 72,867.58 
29,500.00 Voluntary reserve 150,000.00 
5,000.00 Capital $ 500,000.00 
76,475.35 Surplus | 243,193.57 
401,043.78 Policyholders' surplus | 743,193.57 





$4,285,834.78 


This statement is based on market values as of December 31 


Reinsurance — Fire and Allied Lines 





$4,285,834.78 


1934 


Home Office 
Inter-Ocean Bldg. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


* 
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Discontinue Charge for 
Inactive Check Accounts 


Towner Bureau Change in Two 
Forms of Bankers’ Blanket 
Bonds—Protection Continued 


premium 
accounts 
No. 
insuring clause “D,” and 
also bankers’ blanket forgery 
ind alterations bonds announced 
this week by the Towner Rating Bu- 


the 
inactive 


Discontinuance’ of 
for so-called 
bankers’ blanket bond 


harge 
nde} form 
& (revised) 
under 
was 


rau. The change takes effect imme- 
diately. 
Under the new arrangement, as ex- 


lained by Martin A. Lewis, assistant 
manager of the rating bureau, the as- 
sured is not charged a premium, but 
till retains protection on his inactive 
accounts. The plan covers any and all 
nactive accounts, regardless of size. lt 
s believed that the requirement that 
inactive accounts can only be opened 
with the knowledge and consent of an 
executive officer of the bank will lessen 
the chances for manipulation by mem- 
ers of bank staffs. The manual page 
the bureau to members 


as follows: 


sent by reads 


Agreement for Control 


“Premium for check forgery cover- 
age given in insuring clause ‘D’ of 
bankers’ blanket bond, form 2 (revised) 
s based upon each and every checking 
account. Premium for bankers’ blan- 
ket forgery and alteration bond is com- 


puted in accordance with the scale 
given at Manual page 31b. 
“Where there has been neither de- 


posit nor a withdrawal in a checking 
account during a continuous period of 
18 months, such checking account is 
termed an ‘inactive account.’ All other 
hecking accounts are termed ‘active 
accounts.’ 

“Where the insured agrees in writ- 
ing that it will segregate and set up a 
separate account on the general ledger 
to control the individual ledger sheets 
ior such inactive accounts and that all 
withdrawals from such inactive ac- 
counts will be approved by an execu- 
uve officer of the insured who saall 
mitial the withdrawal entry on the in- 
dividual ledger sheet and the specific 
theck in question, premium for insur- 
ing clause ‘D’ of banker’s blanket bond 
‘orm 8 (revised) and bankers’ blanket 
forgery and alteration bond shall be 
computed on the active accounts only. 
The form of agreement which the bank 
shall sign is given on the reverse side 
hereof, 

“The foregoing change shall become 
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effective at once as to all new business 
and at the respective anniversary 
dates of existing bonds.” 


Maryland Casualty Adopts 
Attractive New Policies 


Creating a smart exterior appear- 
ance for package goods as a psycho- 
logical aid to public acceptance is not 
exclusively confined to tangible 
modities. Now the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore, with the 
announcement of a new, colorful exte- 
for all its 
adapting the “attractive package” idea 


com- 


comes 


rior insurance policies, 
to its product. 
Announcing the 


dent Silliman Evans said: 


new forms, Presi- 


“In recent years the idea of selling 
things in attractive containers has 
spread so widely that today the out- 
side appearance of a package product 
has come to be recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in public acceptance. 

“It is felt that a Maryland Casualty 
insurance policy, which is a document 
of value, should on first sight convey to 
the holder an impression of worth. In 
the new design an effort has been made 


to express in tangible form the real 
but intangible value of insurance. 
“The policy is looked upon as the 


‘package’ that contains the Maryland 
product—insurance protection.” 

The policy design features an outside 
border finely engraved, resembling that 
of a high-grade security, lithographed 
This consists of an 


in green. border 


endless chain of miniature Maryland 
seals. Inside, underlying the printing 


of the actual policy terms, is a large 
Maryland also in The 
new policy is unsur- 
passed in attractiveness by any in the 
field. 


seal, green. 


believed to be 


insurance 


Art Hamm Named Insurance 
Commissioner of Wyoming 

Art Hamm of Sheridan, Wyo., has 
been appointed Insurance Commissioner 
of Wyoming to succeed Theodore Thule- 
meyer, whose official term expired last 
week. 


Commissions Bill Checked 

DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 18—The bill pro- 
posing to fix commissions paid agents 
for fire and casualty business—20 per 
cent on fire and 25 per cent on casualty 
—has been checked and probably killed 
by the action of the agents. It is said 
that the proposed measure will not be 
reported out of committee. 


National Bureau Opens 


Another Index Office 


New Southwest Index Bureau at 
Dallas Is Ninth of Branches and 
Will Service Four States 


Members of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
have opened an index bureau at Dallas, 
Tex., it was announced last week by 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel. The new bureau, which is the 
ninth of the index offices to be estab- 
lished, will carry the companies’ fight 
against fraudulent claims into the 
Southwestern district and will service 
the states of Texas, Louisiana, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. It has been 
named the Southwest Index Bureau. 

Twenty-one of the bureau companies 
are members of the office, and it is 
planned to extend the scope of activi- 
ties to include all casualty companies 
as well as municipal, industrial or com- 
mercial organizations not covered by 
insurance which may be subject to at- 
tack by claim thieves. Inasmuch as 
fraudulent claims are pressed against 
every form of casualty insurance, it is 
expected that the Southwest Index Bu- 
will handle thousands of cards 
month. 


reau 
each 


Expansion of Operations 
In announcing the opening, Mr. Beha 
pointed out that similar offices are at 
work in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, St. Louis, St. Paul, 


San Francisco and Oklahoma City. A 


like organization also operates in 
Boston. 
“The increased interest in index 


bureau operation,” Mr. Beha said, “is 
indicated in the fact that 257,902 
claims were reported to eight index 
bureaus in 1934, as against 156,629 re- 
ported to seven offices in 1933. Records 
of nearly 700,000 claims are now on file, 
and during 1934 nearly 15,000 repeat 
or warning notices were submitted to 
subscribers. 

“The records indicate clearly the 
effectiveness of establishing at strategic 
points permanent systems for checking 
up on the activities of claim crooks. 
Our companies are determined to elimi- 
nate fraudulent and exaggerated claims 
and thus to assure the honest claimant 
of the sympathetic consideration to 
which he is entitled.” 
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Mrs. Tulin's "Times" 
Article Rouses a Stir 


Last week these columns, devoted to 
on various insurance 
before the New 
Assembly, 
mention of an article in the New York 
Times by Justine Wise Tulin, assistant 
corporation counsel for New York City, 
in which the lady gave the casualty 
the roasting 
for the manner in which they handled 
the medical problems incident to Work- 
We had 


summary of 


comment 
lation now 
Senate 


legis- 
York State 
some 


and carried 


carriers of state a nice 


men’s Compensation claims. 
barely space to 
Mrs. Tulin’s let offer a 
rebuttal, but we thought it important 
to indicate the nature of the criticism 


print a 


article, alone 


that is being directed against the com- 
panies in connection with the new com- 
pensation legislation and the attention 
of such 


it commands in a newspaper 


influence as the New York Times. 
A number of casualty men were 
stirred up over Mrs. Tulin’s article, 


among them being Albert W. Whitney, 
the Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Prof. Whitney thought 
it called for a reply, and in the follow- 


associat« general manager of 


Underwriters. 


ing extensive letter to the editor of 
the New York Times, he very ably 
presented the companies’ side of the 
case. The paragraphs which follow 


are, without benefit of quotation marks, 
Mr. Whitney’s. 


Albert W. Whitney Gives 


the Companies’ Side of Case 

I do Mrs. 
ticle in your issue of Feb. 10 as either 
adequate statement of the 
Workmen’s Compensation medical prob- 


not consider Tulin’s ar- 


a fair or 


The present condition is far from 
and should un 
questionably be made, but the bill which 
Mrs. Tulin refers to and which is now 
before the legislature not in my 
opinion satisfactorily take care of the 
situation. 

There are two primary difficulties 
the Workmen’s Compensation 
situation. First, there 
grown up in the medical field, and par- 
ticularly in New York City, a 
racketeering 
thoroughly dishonest and for the most 
part completely incompetent 


lem. 


satisfactory changes 


will 


with 
medical has 
system 
of medical under which 
doctors 
been able to get control of a con 
amount of Workmen’s 
pensation business. 


have 
siderable Com- 
Some of this busi- 
through sharp 
and only semi-illegitimate methods, but 


has been secured 


ness 


much of it has been secured through 


fraud of the gravest sort. 
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The second maladjustment in the Company Selection of 


Workmen’s Compensation field is due 
to the fact that there has never been 
a satisfactory relationship between the 
casualty insurance companies and the 
medical profession. The responsibility 
for this lies on both the insur- 
ance companies have not been happy 
in their way of making contacts with 
the but the on the 
other hand have not handled their side 
of the relationship in a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory way. The result been 
that many of the best doctors have not 
been willing to take Workmen’s 
Compensation cases and the quality of 
some of the technical that has 
been done in this field has accordingly 
suffered. It is highly desirable from 
the insurance company’s point of view 
that this situation should be remedied, 
that more doctors and a better quality 
of doctors should go into this field and 
that the level of traumatic surgery in 
should be 


sides: 


doctors, doctors 


has 
on 


work 


general raised. 
Two Successful Reforms 
Instituted by Companies 
Two particularly significant 
have been made to right this situation. 


moves 


In 1926 the American College of 
Surgeons, the organization that sets 


the standards for the surgical profes- 
sion, came to the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
with a proposal that the American Col- 
lege of undertake to make 
an intensive effort to improve the qual- 
ty of traumatic surgery. The National 
Bureau made a contribution of $20,000 
to the American Surgeons 
for this purpose 
in the undertaking ever since and the 
work done has had the effect of mate- 
rially improving the situation. 

The other move was the setting up 
of a joint committee of the New York 
County Medical and the Na- 
tional Bureau in an effort to improve 
Out of this grew a plan 
for arbitrating cases where there was 
the doctor and 
and all the 
Societies of 


Surgeons 


( ‘ollege of 


and has cooperated 


Society 
conditions. 

disagreement between 
the insurance company 
other County Medical 
Greater New York have now joined in 
carrying on such arbitration. Up to 
date 1450 cases have been arbitrated, 
two medical arbitrators sitting on each 
side; the’ decision has been unanimous 
Now both of these rep- 
positive, constructive moves to 


in every case. 
resent 
improve conditions in the medical field 
and both of them have already pro- 
duced important results and have 
opened the way to what may prove to 
be complete solutions. 


Doctors Better for Workers 
Now as to the medical bill that Mr: 
Tulin refers to, depriving insurane; 
carriers of the right to select physi. 
cians: this bill, drawn up by a com. 
mittee made up exclusively of doctor: 
puts the whole control of the Work. 
men’s Compensation medical situatio; 
in the hands of the doctors themselve: 
Each county society draws up a pane 
of doctors and the choice of doctors js 
to be made exclusively from this panel 
on the other hand any doctor on this 
panel may be used. While the effect 
of this in eliminating the racketeer js 
by no means sure, it will certainly not 
eliminate the incompetent doctor. Th 
county societies will not have th 
nerve to refuse to put on their panels 
doctors holding a practice 
from the state and that are 
members of their own societies merel 
the ground that they are not as 
competent as other doctors. And yet 
the difference in competency to handle 
traumatic cases among licensed physi- 
Traumatic surger\ 


license to 
doctors 


on 


cians is enormous. 
is a specialty and the average medical 
unprepared to d 
this field. Tw 
the National 


Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 


practitioner is quite 
satisfactory work in 
companies, members of 
writers, have compiled their experience 


on cases handled by their own panel 


of doctors as against cases handled 


by doctors whom they did not choose. 
Company 


that the 


This experience is as follows: 


A shows for fracture cases 


average compensation paid case 
was 22 per cent greater for unselected 
doctors for selected doctors and 


for all other injuries the average com- 


per 
than 


pensation paid per case was 51 pel 


cent greater for unselected doctors than 


for selected doctors. Company B shows 


on lacerations and contusions in the 
nine states in which its own panels 
have been thoroughly organized that 


the average compensation paid per cast 


was 47 per cent greater for unselected 


doctors than for selected doctors. Thes' 
two companies are two of the largest 
stock companies in the field. While 
these figures appear as savings in com 


pensation paid, it must be realized that 
this saving is due only to the fact that 
the workman has been more quick!) 
restored to his 


and more completely 


¢ 
atter 0 


normal condition and as a ! 
fact the differences given above would 
be more striking still if they were give? 
in terms of the physical results pre- 
duced. 
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These f'gures show the difference be- ever is, however, extremely unjust and The THIRD PARTY 


i-results to the employee that 
are produced when cases are handled 
by staff doctors of the company’s choos- 
ing and non-staff doctors. In spite of 
this overwhelming difference, the Medi- 
cal Bill referred to proposes to take 
away from the employer and the in- 
arrier the right to direct cases 


tween e! 


surance 
to their own panels of doctors who 
can give these cases the superior at- 


tention that they are capable of and 
to make it possible for any practitioner 
who can get on the County Medical 
Society’s panel to handle compensation 
eases, even though the insurance com- 
panies are perfectly willing to select 
their panels from the panels to be set 
up by the County Medical Societies. 
Free choice of physicians which this 
bill provides for, while appearing to 
be desirable at first sight for the em- 
ployee, is in reality the worst thing 
that can happen to him, for he is in 
general not able to make a wise choice 
of doctors while the employer and the 
nsurance carrier interest is 
ebviously coincident with that of the 
employee, namely to make him a sound 
and well man as soon and as completely 
as possible, are not given the oppor- 
tunity to exercise a choice that they 
are in a supremely favorable position 
tomake. The economic interest of the 
nsurance carrier in making the work- 
man well is practically the same as 
that of the workman himself. Only 
three states have free choice laws, and 
in no one of these states is the law 
working satisfactorily. Under any 
compensation law an employee has, of 
course, the right to choose his own 
doctor if he pays the bill himself; a 
free choice law gives the employer, 
who must pay the bill, no opportunity 
to say how the money shall be spent, 
and there is a grave question, for this 
reason, whether such a law is consti 
tutional. 


whose 


Some Other Bad 
Features of the Bill 


There are various other bad fea- 
tures of the law, but one which is 
glaringly so. The bill makes it illegal 
for the insurance company to carry on 
its own treatment clinics. Now, for 
the most part, insurance companies 
have no desire to have their own clinics. 
They would much prefer to use the 
regular facilities in the way of hospi- 
tals and clinics and leave the running 
of these to the medical profession. To 
be refused the right to run such clinics 
under any and all conditions whatso- 
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not in the interest of the injured em- 
ployee himself. Two specific cases may 
be referred to: The Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company maintains at Syracuse 
a rehabilitation clinic to which it sends 
cases for special treatment from all 
over the eastern part of the United 
States. This clinic has produced re- 
markable results; the reduction in dis- 
ability that it has secured amounts to 
between $50,000 and $60,000 a year to 
the company and far more than that 
in its value to the injured employee. 
The Utica Mutual Insurance Company 
maintains in a somewhat similar way 
a hospital at Utica where there are no 
adequate local facilities. Under the 
Medical Bill both of these institutions 
would have to be closed. Furthermore, 
it is a very common practice for an in- 
surance company insuring a large in- 
dustrial concern in a remote part of 
the country where there are no ade- 
quate medical and hospital facilities 
to maintain its own clinic and hospital 
for the special use of that particular 
concern. That 
bill would also be imposssible. 

Mrs. Tulin refers to the fact that 
doctors hired by the insurance com- 
pany are likely to testify in the inter 
ests of the insurance company. This 
has certainly not been a serious con- 
dition and it would be much less so if 
the insurance companies were allowed 
to build up panels of the outstanding 
medical men of the country, which it is 
manifestly to their advantage to do; 
such men would be above any such 
prostitution of their business. If, how- 
ever, the employee is allowed to choose 
his doctor there will be the same oppor- 
tunity for the doctor to give prejudiced 
testimony in favor of the employee. 
The solution of the problem is to be 
found in the examinations and testi- 
mony now had of impartial doctors 
directly in the employ of the commis- 
sion and of experts whom the commis- 
sion is allowed to call in. 

This bill was drawn to cure certain 
abuses which are generally known to 
exist and which everyone agrees should 
be cured. The bill, however, is more 
concerned with the interest of the doc- 
tors than it is with the interests of the 
injured employee, and even then by no 
means to the unanimous satisfaction 
of the medical profession itself. The 
workmen’s compensation medical prob- 
lem can be solved, but the way to solve 
it is to get together a committee not 


made up solely of persons representing | 


a special interest, but a committee on 
which all interests are represented. 


procedure under this 





By Dick JOHNSTON 


MONG the insurance writings and 
correspondence which comes to 
this writer’s desk there recently ap- 
peared a newly published booklet which 
aroused my interest. The title on its 
attractive board cover was “To Have 
and to Hold,” and further told me that 
it concerned the “origin, growth and 
romance of modern property insur- 
ance.” A glance through the slender 
volume assured me that it would be no 
task to read it. The type was large and 
the pages were liberally decorated with 
more en- 


illustrations. I needed no 


couragement. 


HE title was explained without too 

much wordage as the motivating de- 
sire which first led to the banding to- 
gether of primitive men for mutual 
protection and to which may be traced 
the roots of modern property insurance. 
Describing the process of evolution, the 
booklet traces the insurance principle 
back to the early Chinese merchants. 
Compelled to transport much of their 
wares down the Yangtze River, in 
which were dangerous rapids, the mer- 
chants conceived the idea of distrib- 
uting the hazards of shipment. They 
reasoned that if 100 boats, each with 
100 packages, were to be stopped at 
the source of the rapids until all were 
ready to go through, and if each mer- 
chant would distribute his shipment, 
putting one of his packages on each of 
the hundred boats, then when a boat 
went down each merchant would lose 
but one package instead of one hapless 
merchant losing his entire shipment. 
The booklet points out that the only 
difference between the system of these 
ancient Chinese shippers and that fol- 
lowed by the insurance companies of 
today is a matter of bookkeeping. 


HIS interesting booklet then traces 

the development of marine insur- 
ance and of fire insurance, both in 
England and in this country. The de- 
velopment of fire-fighting methods is 
also described, with a mention of early 
American fire marks and their purpose. 
Altogether, I found the publication well 
worth reading, and I am glad to pass 
on the news that it can be obtained by 
any insurance man for the asking. 
Produced by the advertising depart- 
ment of the Insurance Company of 
North America, the booklet is being 
distributed at the home office of that 
company, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 
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American Re-Insurance 
1934 Report 


The American Re-Insurance 
pany, New York, reports total admitted 
assets of $7,923,835 and a net surplus 


Presents 


Com 


f $2,574,976 in its financial statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1934. 
Bonds aggregating 
carried in the statement as 
$1,180,394; 


$4,412,842 are 
follows 
U. S. Government, muni 
pal, $1,311,491, and all others, $1,920, 
7. Total value of all stocks is shown 
(Valuations on New 
basis. ) 
state 


$?10, 


we 
as $2,718,495. 
York 
Other 
ment 


Insurance Department 
items shown in the 


$355,705 in 


asset 
cash, 
130 in mortgage (New York City 
real estate), and $37,792 in real estate 
(New York City). 
90 days due amount 
accrued interest totals $55.798 

Under liabilities, the 
:tatement shows as the principal item 
and lia 


include 
loans 


Premiums not ove) 
to &133.073. and 
company’ 
ts workmen’s compensation 
bility legal loss reserve of $1,966,186. 
The reserve for other losses and claims 
(reported and unreported) amounts to 
$724,415, premium 
reserve to liability 
payable, 


unearned 
Othe 


commissions 


and the 
$952,652. 
items include 
$37,298: reserve for taxes, reinsurance, 


ete., $120,180; contingency reserve, 


and a voluntary catastrophe 
reserve of $500,000. After 
the above reserves the company had a 
net surplus of $2,574,976, in addition 


to its capital stock of $1,000,000. 


reserve 


$48,128, 


setting aside 


contingency 
between the 


The company’s 
difference 
value carried in assets and actual Dec. 
$1, 1934, market quotations on all bonds 
stocks Securities carried 
739,225 in the statement are de 
posited as required by law. 


represents the 


and owned. 


at 3 


Standard Surety's 
Pittsburgh Agency 

The Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York has appointed 


Langhart, Daelhouse & May as gen- 
eral agents in Pittsburgh and _ sur- 
rounding territory. 

This agency recently took over the 


Logue & Hillgrove Agency, who were 
the former general agents for the 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York. Due to the 
volume and added 
necessary to take larger quarters cov- 
half of the fifth floor of the 


Building. 


increased 
personnel, it was 
ering 
Investment 
agents of the Standard 
Company of New 


As general 
Casualty 
York, the agency 


Surety & 


be able to give 


will 


agents and 
Pennsylvania 


service to its 
Western 


complete 
brokers in the 
field. 


Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co. 
Reports Increased Business 


Premium income for 1934 of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
was $4,161,000 against $3,515,000 dur- 
ing the previous year, according to the 
report of President J. B. Levison made 
at the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the company, held at the company’s 
head offices in San Francisco, Feb. 13. 
The 


elected: 


following directors were re- 
Willis H. Booth, Edward T. 
Cairns, Samuel P. Eastman, Mortimer 
l‘leishhacker, A. P. Giannini, William 
i’. Humphrey, Roger D. Lapham, J. B. 
Levison, N. B. Livermore, J. W. Mail- 
liard, Jr., C. O. G. Miller, Henry D. 
Nichols, Charles R. Page, Horace D. 


Pillsbury, Henry Rosenfeld, A. N. 
Swinerton, Harry A. Wheeler and 
leonard E. Wood. Following the 


stockholders’ 
reelected the 


meeting, the directors 


met and officers of the 


company. 





Mhilad elphia ‘s 
MODERN 4/-/ 


- . . not only the last word 
in facilities and appoint- 
ments, but expressing a lux- 
urious charm that will make 
your stay delightful. A 
gracious service thought- 
fully anticipates your every 
comfort and convenience, 
And the rates 
begin at $3.50 
single and 
$5 double. 
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Employers Reinsurance 
Reports Gain in Assets 


Total admitted of the Em 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation, Kap 
sas City, were $9,896,722 as of Dec, 3} 
1934, and the corporation had a Spe- 
cial reserve, in addition to its arbitrari. 
ly fixed surplus of $1,500,000, of $523. 


assets 


112, according to its annual statement, 

Valuations of stocks jp 
the statement are on the New York Ip. 
surance Department 
states that, on the 
Dec. 31, 1934, market quotations for a] 
bonds and stocks owned, the total ad. 
mitted assets would be increased ty 
$9,960,685, a gain over the previoy 
year of $1,588,528, and the special re. 
serve would be increased to $587,375, 

Of the total admitted assets, th 
statement shows bonds valued at $6; 
780,847, as follows: U. S. Government 
$2,188,106; Canadian Government 
Canada), $95, 
and municipal, 
$344,411; rail- 
Stocks owned amounted 
The statement also shows 
cash in banks and on hand amounting 
to $724,219, and mortgage loans, $777, 
868. Real estate owned is valued in the 
statement at $219,847. Other assets in- 
cluded premiums in course of collection 
(under 90 days) $427,084; interest ac- 
crued, $102,827, and reinsurance recov- 
erable on paid claims, $2,148. 

Under liabilities, the statement shows 
total $3,403,003, of 
for liability and 
(schedule P basis), and 
$429,378 is for other classes, including 
investigation expense. The reserve fo 
unearned premiums is $2,339,462, and 


bonds and 


basis. The cor. 


poration basis of 


(statutory 
351; 


$3,938,917; 


deposit in 
county 
industrial, 
road, $214,063. 
to $861,882. 


state, 


reserves of 


$2,973,625 is 


loss 
which 


compensation 


commissions accrued on premiums 
amounts to $281,929. Other reserves 


follows: For contingent 
commission, $173,595; for miscellaneous 


are shown as 


bills, $4,700; for state and Federal 
taxes, $168,473; for reinsured claims 
$2,148, and the special reserve of 


$523,412. 

The Employers Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion has paid-up capital of $1,500,00 
of the same 

capital ané 


which with net surplus 
amount, makes the total 


surplus $3,000,000, 


Mo. Safety Glass Bill 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 18—The 
House of Representatives has passe¢ 
without a dissenting vote Speaker 
Christy’s bill to compel all automobiles 
operating in the state to be equipped 
with laminated safety glass after Ja”. 
1, 1936. 
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Albany Legislation 


ALBANY, Feb. 21 (Special )—Intro 


duction additional bills relating to 
‘nsurance still continues in the Legis- 
lature. Among the important measures 
are the following: 


Assemblyman John A. Devany, Jr., 
two bills making it unlawful, after Jan. 
1, 1936, to operate any motor vehicle, 
registered in this state, or any common 
carrier, transporting passengers, un 
less equipped with safety glass, as ap 
proved by the Public Service Commits 
s10n. 

Senator Julius S. Berg, amending 
Sections 170, 173 and 174, Insurance 
Law, providing that all compensation 
awards to minors shall be paid to such 
minors; the State Industrial Board 
may require the appointment of a 
guardian where the award exceeds 
$250, and direct that the funds be 
paid for vocational training or mainte- 
nance of the minor. 

Assemblyman Maurice A. Fitzgerald, 
adding new Section 338-b, Civil Prac- 
tice Act, by providing that in an action 
to recover damages for injuries or 
death resulting from a dog’s bite, it 
shall be unnecessary to prove former 
viciousness of the dog, or owner’s 
knowledge thereof. 

Assemblyman E. S. Moran, amend 
ing Section 49, Insurance Law, by re- 
quiring that every broker, in advertise- 
ments referring to an insurer, must 
publish the true name and location of 
the insurer to which advertisement 
refers, etc., and making other changes. 

Assemblyman George B. Parsons, 
amending Section 132, Descendent Es- 
tate Law, by providing that, in every 
action for wrongful act or neglect, now 
or hereafter pending, in addition to any 
other lawful element of damages re- 
coverable, reasonable expenses of medi- 
cal aid, nursing and attention, incident 
to the injury causing death, and rea- 
sonable funeral expenses, shal! be 
deemed proper elements of damage. 

Senator Thomas F. Burchill, amend- 
ing Section 282-g, Highway Law, by 
providing that every city, town, village 
“and municipal corporation” shall be 
solely liable for negligent operation of 
vehicles, owned by the municipality. 

Assemblyman Ralph 
amending Section 53, Vehicle and 
Traffic Law, relative to security for 
costs, by striking out the provision that 
the attorney for plaintiff, in an action 
against a non-resident defendant, shall 
be liable to him for costs to an amount 
not exceeding $100, until security is 
given. 

Assemblyman E. S. Moran, adding 
new Subdivision 6-a, Section 1403, In- 
surance Law, providing no insurance 
broker’s license shall be issued to any 
person unless he has passed a course in 
insurance, at schools recognized by the 
Regents, or at the Insurance Society 


of New York, or Insurance Institute of 
America, or in lieu thereof, has filed 
with the Superintendent of Insurance 
an affidavit that he has been employed 
m responsible duties by an insurance 
company or broker for not less than one 
It appropriates $3,500. 


year. 
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Schwartz. 


Assemblyman E. 8S. Moran, amend 
ing Subdivision 3, Section 187, Tax 
Law, by imposing a tax of 15 cents on 
each dollar of premium charged by an 
unauthorized foreign corporation, asso- 
ciation or other insurer, on risks within 
the state, marine or transportation in- 
surance being exempt. 

Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, 
amending Sections 89, Civil Practice 
Act, 94-a, Vehicle and Traffic Law, and 
109, Insurance Law, by providing in 
action to recover damages for personal 
injuries, that the action shall not abate 
by reason of the death of the defend- 
ant, but the insurer, to whom a lia 
bility policy has been issued, shall be 
substituted as defendant, no policy to 
be issued after July 1, 1935, unless it 
contains a provision that the death of 
the person insured shall not release th 
carrier from payment of damages for 
injuries sustained during life of the 
policy. 


New Insurance Commissioners 
The following officials have assumed 
office in the various state insurance de- 


partments since Jan. 1, 1935: 

State Retired Incumbent 
Alabama Cc. C. Gree F. N. Juliar 
Dist. of Col H. L. Davis J. A. Marsha 
Hawaii E. S. Smith..W. C. MeGonagle 
Michigan ..C. E. Gauss J. C. Ketcham 
Minnesota G. W. Brown Frank Yetka 
Nebraska Lee Herdman C. W. Moose 
Nevada E. C. Peterson H. C. Schmidt 
North Dakota..S. A. Olsness Harold Hopton 
Ohi« C. T. Warner R. L. Bower 
Pennsylvania Cc. H. Graff Owen Bh. Hunt 
Texas ...R. L. Daniel R. S. Mauk 
Vermont R. C. Clark L.. D. Meredith 
Wyoming T. Thulemeyer Art Hamm 
Newfoundland. . Geo. Bursell J. J. Sinnott 


Addresses A. & H. Meeting 
on Treatment of Fractures 

A new method of treating fractures, 
which enables those injured to get back 
on the job quicker than under the previ- 
ous method, was described by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Minnich, Philadelphia insurance 
physician, at the February 
meeting of the Accident and Health 
Underwriters Association of Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Minnich explained that under 
his method of fracture, 
instead left 
loose so as to leave room for motion. 


luncheon 


treatment the 


of being bound tight, is 


Drunken Driving Curbed 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20 
by the courts to mete out 


A campaign 
stiff prison 
sentences to those arrested for drunken 
driving is having good results, accord- 
ing to statistics of both insurance com- 
panies and the police. The number of 
drunken driving violations, which ran 
into high figures before the start of 
the campaign, has shrunk to a point 
where it is almost negligible. Automo- 
bile accidents also have decreased. 


Insurance Bills Introduced 
in Maryland Legislature 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 18—Six bills amend 
ing the insurance laws of Maryland 
were introduced in the State Senate 
last week by Senator John D. C. Dun- 
can of Baltimore County. 

The following requirements were laid 
down: 

Mutual companies wishing to do busi- 
ness in Maryland must have collected 
annual cash premiums on all applica 
These 


premiums must be held in cash or se- 


tions required for organization. 


curities. 

Out-of-state companies entering the 
Maryland field must have the 
amount of capital and surplus as Mary- 


Same 


land firms are required to have. 

No advertising shall be done by com- 
panies not authorized to do business in 
the state, either in published form o1 
through broadcasting. 

The Insurance 
have more power in fire regulations and 


Commissioner shal! 


investigation of fire hazards. 
Although taxes on premiums are duc 
when the policy is written, they may 
be paid the first of the following year. 
Insurance must charge 
rates and premiums to all per 


companies 
equal 


sons whose cases are similar. 


Silicosis Suits Threat 
to Industrial Concerns 
St. Louts, Mo., Feb. 183—The Glenco« 
Lime & Cement Company, which has 
than 
into 


been in business here for more 


half a century, has been thrown 
receivership to protect its assets from 
being wiped out through damage suits 
brought by former employees who claim 
to have contracted silicosis while in 
the concern’s employ. Gus. H. F. Johan- 
nes, president of the company for the 
past two years, has been appointed by 
Circuit Judge O’Malley to act as re- 
ceiver. 

The court also granted an injunction 
Alexander, holder 


against the 


restraining Cosmer 


of a $22,500 judgment 
company, from obtaining an execution 
against its property. 
During the several 
suits 


federal 


past 18 months 
have filed 


courts in St. 


hundred been in the 


state and Louis 
and vicinity by men and women who 


claim to have contracted silicosis while 


formerly employed. The aggregate 
amount sought in these various suits 


is placed at $15,000,000, and it is ad- 
mitted that they would wipe out a num- 
concerns if all the 
plaintiffs were to obtain judgments. 


ber of industrial 


























For All Accident and Health Insurance 


Agents, Adjusters and Field Men 


Invaluable Works by C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 

THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR 

Second Edition 

Pertinent instructions for accident and 

health agents in the careful sclection 

of risks so that the minimum number 

of rejections and postponements may 

be registered against the agent. 
Price, per copy, Wc 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 
THE LIFE SOLICITOR 


Second Edition 


Similar in purpose to the above, and 
designed primarily for use by life 
agents in the avoidance of rejections 
and postponements. 


Price, per copy, 50c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


THE SPECTATOR 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


Fourth Edition 


This standard text has recently 
been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, making it of 
particular value to adjusters of 
casualty companies, fraternal or- 
ganizations and transportation 
companies. Gives diagnosis of 
symptoms and indicates probable 
length of disability occasioned by 
any illness or accident. Divided 
into three sections: Accidents; 
Diseases; and Poisoning. Includes 
valuable tables and glossary of 
terms. Completely indexed, and 
flexibly bound. 


Price per copy, $6 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


56th & Chestnut Sts. 


INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Second Edition 


Specially prepared to aid industrial 
accident and health agents to in- 
crease their earning capacity. 
Alphabetical arrangement, _indi- 
cates after every disease or acci- 
dent whether such renders pros- 
pect uninsurable and if so how 
long, after occurrence, before he 
becomes insurable. Gives instruc- 
tion in the bases of claim adjust- 
ments. Divided into four sections: 
Accidents; Diseases; Poisons; and 
Special Articles. Also Medical 
Vocabulary. Pocket size, flexible 
binding. 
Price per copy, $1.50 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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/MILES M. DAWSON & SON 





CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephene Beekman 3-6799 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 
JONATHAN G. SHARP 
EVELYN M. DAVIS 
EDWARD H. HEZLETT 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants» 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 


Examinations 
8&8 WEST 40TH STREET 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit aud Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. 


NEW YORK 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
Ek. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE 











PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidz. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


90 John Street, New York 


eS 


CHICACO 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
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